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H.M. THE KING. 


From the painting by Charles Sims, R.A., in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
n Copyright reserved for the artist by Walter Fudd, Ltd., publishers of the ‘‘ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped ‘addressed envelope 
‘or return if unsuitable. 

Country LiFe undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


A Question of Business 


N these pages it has always been the custom to avoid 
taking a share in the party politics of the hour. It 
is only when some practical object can be gained 
that we ever touch on the subject. Such an occasion 

has arisen, however, in regard to the repeal of what are 
known as the McKenna Duties. It is the only part of 
the Budget that has given rise to acute controversy, and 
it is very desirable that the speech should be examined 
from an impartial and public-spirited point of view. This 
can only be done by those interested engaging themselves 
by a self-denying ordinance to seek neither political advan- 
tage nor personal interest, but to investigate the question 
with the sole purpose of coming to a clear conception of 
the effect likely to be produced on the country. The first 
thing to take into account is the entirely new situation 
created by the war. It is, at least, as novel as that following 
the Napoleonic wars, but there is a difference far too 
important to be ignored. On the earlier occasion we 
started the struggle for world trade with a good handicap 
allowance. We had available greater supplies of coal and 
machinery than any other country in the world, and labour 
at the time was cheap. Thus, it was comparatively easy 
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to forge ahead of competitors who had not similar advantages. 
To-day, our position is not so good as it was then. The 
other nations have discovered sources of supplying coal 
and other minerals; they have become accustomed to 
manufacturing their own goods, and while labour continues 
to be cheaper in the other European markets than in our:, 
their expenses are also smaller. Again, their currency j; 
inflated and the rate of exchange against them, factors that 
enable them to buy and sell more advantageously than we 
do. We are very much in the same position as Germany 
was in after the war of 1870. They had to nurse their 
infant industries and keep them going till they were abic 
to take care of themselves. 

It was partly from this point of view that the McKenna 
duties were originated. No doubt there were other airns 
as well; for instance, cargo space was difficult to obtain 
because so many of our ships had been commandeered 
for the direct or indirect purposes of war, and the country 
had many reasons for wishing to economise in transport ; 
but the result came out far more favourably than had been 
expected, particularly in regard to the motor industry. 
Sir Robert Horne gives an example of five firms who 
employed only 3,200 hands in 1914, and have 15,000 at work 
to-day. Would not the Government, then, do well, in the 
first instance, to obtain full figures as to the increase of 
employment? If it proved to be in many cases equivalent 
to this, then a great point has been made for maintaining 
the duties, for in this case the unemployed have been found 
the work for which they are best fitted. They are making 
good wages and laying the foundation of a new industry 
—that of the small car. If there are injuries comparable 
with these advantages, it is for the Government to find them 
out by strict and impartial enquiry. No one in England, 
as far as we can gather, has been in the least hurt, either 
in substance or in any other direction. It must be plain 
to the fair-minded that the workers have benefitted in exact 
proportion to the way in which employers have benefitted. 
If this is not so, it would be easy for a Government enquiry 
to show such facts as are not at present apparent. 

It has been stated that in the town of Coventry 99 per 
cent. of the workers are against repeal, and those who dis- 
agree with them ought, in all fairness, to show in what way 
they have suffered by having plenty of work and good pay. 
Of course, it would not serve any good purpose to shut 
one’s eyes to the obvious fact that the Government has not 
been influenced by these practical considerations as much 
as by a desire to have an out-and-out Free Trade policy. 
It was on that principle that they fought the last election, 
although they did not succeed in obtaining a majority over 
all the parties or even over one of the two principal parties. 
It may be freely admitted that it is not an unnatural pro- 
ceeding to make a policy harmonise in every possible 
particular, but we come up against a rock harder than 
political consistency when we face the necessities of the 
case. Here is a country subsisting to a large extent on 
foreign trade. For that very reason its roll of unemployed 
exceeds, in proportion, that of any other country in the world. 
Therefore, it is a matter of national life and death that 
work be found for the workless. If it is not, nothing can 
save the country from decay. Consequently, any avenue 
which leads to greater commercial activity and profitable 
employment of more workers should be ardently explored. 
It may be said that this, as it were, is deciding a case before 
it is tried, but that argument will not stand examination. 
No one can possibly assist in obtaining a re-examination of 
the case except by showing, or attempting to show, that the 
arguments in favour of retaining these duties rest on a 
solid foundation, while the grounds for repealing them are 
by no means solid or well founded. It would be for an 
impartial tribunal to decide who is right and who is wrong 
on the subject ; and we believe that they would be greatly 
assisted in doing so if they were to declare beforehand 
that their object is not political advantage, but that of 
improving the condition of society. It would be a fine 
example to posterity if this controversy could be settled 
on a basis of strict business combined with justice. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted except 
when direct application is made ‘rom the offices of the paper. 
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COUNTRYNOTES 


T is, perhaps, hoping against hope, but the nursing of 
infant industries is of so much consequence to the 
country, at a time when trade is slack and the 
number of unemployed a national burden, that we 

cannot help venturing to advance a plea to the Minister 
of Agriculture that he will not allow the cultivation of 
sugar beet to fail for want of support. In other 
countries the industry met with difficulties very similar to 
those experienced by us to-day, but the various govern- 
ments helped the lame dog over the stile, with results 
of which they have reason to be proud. ‘The reduction 
of the tax on sugar is welcomed as a much needed aid 
to the housekeeper, but it is in the nature of a blow 
to the growing of sugar beet. It automatically reduces 
the preference at present enjoyed by the home-grown 
article by 50 per cent., and the struggle to establish a large 
home supply is greatly intensified. Mr. Wood, the Secre- 
tary of the British Beet-Sugar Society, says that the two 
factories at Kelham in Nottinghamshire and Cantley in 
Norfolk produce between them 15,000 of the 2,000,000 tons 
of sugar annually consumed in the country. If this quantity 
were to be increased to a fourth of the supply, it would mean 
the cultivation of 400,000 acres of beet and the employment 
of 40,000 additional men, who would receive for a period 
of thirty weeks {1,500,000 in wages. For the country’s 
sake this is surely a result worth struggling for ! 


INCE Sir Herbert Maxwell published his letter about 
the lapwing many suggestions have been offered as to 
the best means of protecting this bird. No one alleges 
that it does any harm, but there is no general agreement 
as to the means of saving it. One writer proposes that a 
special Act of Parliament should be passed for the purpose, 
and another that sanctuaries should be made for its preser- 
vation, so that the eggs can be safely taken till the middle 
of April and protected afterwards ; but all this appears to be 
a little fussy and unpractical. The way to save the lapwing 
is, first of all, to make it a protected bird for every month of 
the year, and, in the second place, to take legal proceedings 
against anyone killing the bird or selling birds killed by any- 
one else, at the same time absolutely forbidding the taking of 
eggs after mid-April. In fact, no great hardship would 
follow from giving complete protection to the eggs from the 
beginning of the breeding season. It may be, and probably 
is, true that the first clutch of eggs is seldom hatched out, 
owing to the bareness of the soil, but an absolute law would 
tak: away any chance of misunderstanding. 


\\ HAT a glorious month is May! And this year it appears 

ten times more glorious than it really is thanks to its 
tw. predecessors being what a Scotch friend calls “ ill- 
da in’ deevils.” March brought with it every variety of 
wi id from the frozen north and lashed the young wheat, the 
griss and even the garden trees with them till the half- 
fo med blossoms shrank into their woody shells and waited 
in fear and trembling till such untoward chastisement was 
over. Next, April opened the water sluices and poured over 
the country such floods of water of varying degrees of cold 
as never before fell in the month which the poet describes 
as one of girlish tears indeed, but also of girlish laughter. 
“uch were the premonitory signs that ushered in May, but 
May surprised us all. In a day or two she threw off the 
spells of March and the bleakness of April. Grass began 
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to rush rather than grow in the meadows, followed by a 
growth in barley and wheat that made even the disheartened 
farmer smile with satisfaction, and the trees, whose buds 
had kept indoors so long, threw out flowers and leaf-buds 
in triumphant green flags. There was a rivalry as to which 
should be the more beautiful, the wild, wild cherry gowned 
in white, the pears and apples that rivalled the others in 
splendour, and the trees of the forest—the beech with its 
most beautiful foliage, the elm with its rich golden-brown 
leaf-buds that followed close on the heels of its seed, or the 
graceful, white-stoled birch that claims to be the most 
exquisite of all. Beside them the rugged horse-chestnuts 
stood like brawny swains at a banquet of fairies. 


WHERE do the flowers that bloom in the spring come 
from? We do not refer to those that actually grow 
in our gardens, but to the cut flowers that are sold in ever- 
increasing numbers. ‘Townspeople, who are mostly shut 
off from gardens, very naturally like to have something 
of spring within doors. In a charming contribution to 
The Garden Mr. George Monro tells where we get the 
flowers to decorate churches, rooms and other places where 
men do congregate. The earliest outdoor blooms of 
narcissi come, as might be expected, from the Scilly Islands, 
which send from 700 to 1,000 tons to London every spring. 
They are backed up by their friends in Cornwall, many of 
whom have migrated from Lyonesse. ‘Then come, 
bearing gifts of the same flower, Guernsey, Jersey, Devon, 
Sussex and Hampshire, and, finally, Lincolnshire, on whose 
soil grow tremendous numbers of these flowers. Roses 
are the next to follow, and the rose, besides being beautiful, 
is a fastidious plant. It needs to be happy in its environ- 
ment as well as other advantages to give of its best. 


RED BURNS THE CARAVAN FIRE. 
Though your doors and windows shut in castle, house and hut, 
As the rushing winds rise higher, 
We need no locks and bars who sleep beneath the stars 
Whilst red glows the caravan fire. 


The wedge is in the latch under straw and heather thatch ; 
The chain is on the bolt of lord and squire ; 

But the gipsies’ door stands wide to the grey of gloaming tide, 
And red burns the caravan fire ! 


O, there’s laughter in the leew* of the broompatch mid the dew, 
As the smoke drifts blue o’er brake and briar ! 

And pulsing wild and free as the blood o’ the Romany 
Red, red burns the caravan fire ! 


Those who wear the silver ring and who camp upon the ling, 
A-wandering for very heart’s desire, 
Rai or Rauni, as you be, here is warmth and shelter free, 
Whilst red burns the caravan fire ! 
And sweet welcome to the caravan fire ! 
ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 


* Leew—pronounced “‘loo’’—a West of England word meaning 
shelter. 


“THE carnation has of late years developed new charms 

which add to its grace and beauty. The breeders have 
succeeded in making it a most beautiful flower at the 
cost, which we hope is but temporary, of the delightful 
fragrance that was its ancient charm. The lily in 
popular estimation takes a place beside the rose and 
the carnation. Supplies are obtained by forcing bulbs 
imported from Japan, and is the chosen flower for 
church decoration. ‘The Hampton district of Middlesex 
is where it is produced in largest numbers. Forcing 
bulbs is a great business in itself. Who does not like 
to see the full-flowering, well scented hyacinth on the 
Christmas table along with the earliest tulips and yellow 
daffodils, such as Golden Spur or Henry Irving? These 
may be called the heralds that come in December, to be 
followed in January and February by those brought forward 
without the use of artificial heat. Incidentally, Mr. Monro 
mentions that at the Wembley Exhibition there will be a 
wonderful show of 200,000 Darwin tulips in full flower, 
every bulb of which was raised in Lincolnshire. 


ALKING of the Exhibition reminds us that it is our 
duty to inform our readers that they will all be made 
welcome at our stand. It is just inside the Gate of Harmony 
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of the Palace of Industry, and will be found a very con- 
venient centre. In rainy weather, or when desiring a 
rest from the side shows and other attractions of the great 
Exhibition, they will find it pleasant enough to while away 
half an hour- resting there and at the same time looking at 
some of the books we have had the pleasure to produce. 
They can glance at pages devoted to Art and Architecture, 
Furnishing, Gardening, Garden Ornament at home, 
Gardens of Italy, Sport, or they may prefer to extract 
useful information from ‘‘ The Book of Bungalows ”’ or 
“Furnishing the House.” Country LiFe readers may 
depend upon receiving a courteous welcome and any 
information they may require about the Exhibition from 
those in charge of our stand. 


“THE reforms in prison life conducted at the Scottish 

convict prison of Peterhead by Major Baird, D.S.O., 
are an experiment the results of which, we hope, will justify 
the general adoption of the new system. The object is to 
develop in the prisoners that sense of co-operation and 
responsibility the absence of which prepares a man’s mind 
for the reception of criminal impulses. To this end a 
régime based on the healthy life of the Army has been 
initiated. The prisoners are graded into “ non-commis- 
sioned officers,” with badges of rank, who are responsible 
for the demeanour of their subordinates, and men, all of 
them at liberty to move freely through the buildings. In 
the afternoons there are games, football predominating ; 
and in the evening educational classes are held in French, 
Spanish and engineering. All the teachers are convicts—a 
fact which sheds a curious light on the incidence of crime 
in Scotland. One can imagine the joy with which, under 
this system, the appearance of an absconding solicitor, a 
fraudulent impresario or a murderous artist would be hailed 
in the ward-room ! 


T seems a little hard, whatever the game, to be beaten 
by .o2. This is what befell the Cardiff City team 
in the Football League Championship, and the men of 
Cardiff must have repeated feelingly Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s famous remark about ‘those d d dots.” 
Even if we take very little interest in professional football, 
which is so unconscionably long a-dying after cricket has 
begun, these league matches on the very last day have a 
certain poignancy. If Cardiff could beat Birmingham, 
they would be champions. If they drew and Huddersfield 
beat Notts Forest by at least three goals, Huddersfield 
would lead by an infinitesimal fraction. If Notts Forest 
lost by more than those three goals, they themselves 
were in danger of losing their place in the first league. 
Here was a position full of entertaining possibilities ; and, 
to make it the more dramatic, Cardiff only failed to win 
their match because, almost at the last moment, they did 
not score from a penalty kick the goal that would have 
meant so much. 





$¢ HERE was some interesting golf last week, both amateur 

and professional. The professionals had a terribly 
wet time of it at Fulwell when playing in the qualifying 
competition for the Daily Mail 'Tournament, which takes 
place at Deal on May 14th and rsth. Despite the deluge, 
they played remarkably well, and there were two particu- 
larly pleasant features of the golf. Vardon, Braid, Taylor 
and Herd all four secured their places among the elect— 
Vardon only after a long drawn-out struggle—and Abe 
Mitchell played his very best game. He has been an 
unlucky golfer, but if he can keep his putting—and it is 
admittedly a big if—his annus mirabilis may be coming at 
last. Better, perhaps, than anything done by the pro- 
fessionals was Mr. Colin Aylmer’s round of 69, which won 
him the Golf Illustrated Gold Vase at Moor Park. He had 
no rain to contend with, but he had very heavy ground, 
and so an almost endless string of second shots with wooden 
clubs. To get a string of fours in these circumstances 
is great golf, and Mr. Aylmer had no luck whatever to 
help him. His achievement was all the finer because 
his morning round, with two disheartening sevens in it, 
had left him with much leeway to make up, and nothing 
but a brilliant spurt could bring him home. 
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[TDR. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS is at last to have his 

prize-fighting opera, “‘ Hugh the Drover,” given by 
the British National Opera Company when they open 
their London Season at His Majesty’s Theatre in June, 
The libretto—which is, for once, by a skilful writer, Mr. 
Harold Child—has been based on an episode in Borrow’s 
“Zincali,’ and the treatment promises to he jn 
the manner which is peculiarly our own, and peciiliarly 
suitable to Dr. Vaughan Williams, namely, a ballad opera 
in which the set songs are connected by recitatives. Our 
native English music, like our architecture, is by ature 
domestic and intimate. Purcell, Arne, Gay, Shield» and, 
much later and moulded by the personality of Gilbert, 
Sullivan—these faithfully interpreted opera as it comes 
to the English. Just as we have never produced or been 
inspired by the classic drama such as Racine and Corneille 
gave to France, nor ever fell to the fulness of baroque 
architecture, so grand opera seems unnatural and ex- 
aggerated to a popular English audience. We are cursed 
with flippancy or blessed with a sense of humour. But, 
it may be asked, when will the B.N.O.C. give us “ The 
Village Romeo and Juliet,” where our folk-song tradition, 
taken as Mr. Hardy has taken the life of Dorsetshire, is 
elevated to true tragedy ? 


VIOLA CANINA. 


My neighbour made a great rock garden, 
His preparations were immense— 

He hired a regiment of workmen— 

He went to fabulous expense. 


Mont Cenis and the Himalaya 
Produced their treasures by the score, 
And botanists in distant China 

Were subsidised to send him more. 


The wilding violet kept her counsel, 
Her roots deep-bedded in the wall, 
And with her natural grace and favour 
The little witch outshone them all ! 
C. G. FireELp-MarsuHam. 


"THE prestige of Continental aristocracies, in the genealogi- 

cal sense of the word, has for long been suffering from 
inflation. The Grand Inquisitor in “‘ The Gondoliers,” 
many years ago, summed up the result of too noble an 
aristocracy : 

When everyone is somebody 
hen no one’s anybody. 

The Italian inquisition into the validity of titles, carried 
out in pursuance of the Fascist policy of reviving Italian 
institutions by purifying them, will result in the reduction 
by at least two-thirds of the numbers of principi, marchesi 
and conti. The papal titles, as is only consistent with the 
position of the Pope since 1870, will cease to be recognised. 
The high-sounding and picturesque names adopted, often 
on the most shadowy of claims, by all gentry have never 
been sorted out since Italy became a united king jom. 
Still, ten thousand families will remain bearing titl-s of 
honour, which should be enough for any aristocracy, and 
the King of Italy will once again be able to grant adv: nce- 
ment of rank that will count for something. 


YV/HATEVER be the causes of Flight-commander © [ac- 
Laren’s successive misfortunes, no one can but 
respect his fine British perseverance in a world flight v ich 
has become interesting rather as Gulliver’s or Caj ‘ain 
Singleton’s travels are interesting shan as a triump. of 
mechanics. The magnificent performances of Lieute iant 
Pelletier d’Oisy justify his nickname of “ Pivolo,” lic 
of his army days when, as a flight-instructor, he dire ted 
his pupils to run straight, take off gently, “et puis vole 
haut.” The British flight from the first, when the maci:ine 
all but collided with the Channel cliffs, has been an unfortu- 
nate commentary on our ability to take the lead in accial 
transport, followed as it was by the paralysis of the London- 
Paris service, which has now, happily, been reopencd. 
The Frenchman’s success must stimulate us to redoubied 
activity, both in mechanics and organisation. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


m HE great end of the art is to strike the imagination.” 
So runs the motto proudly borne on its title page by 
the Catalogue of the One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. ‘These words, 
uttered by the Academy’s first and most brilliant 

Pr-sident, have lost nothing of their significance, and may still 

be taken as a warning by those who are apt too readily to extend 

the palm to mere “likeness,” and skilful execution. Now, 
in order to strike the imagination it is not sufficient to affix 
the words ‘‘ I believe in fairies,” to a rather commonplace por- 
trai. of achild. The painter’s power to stir the imagination lies 
in ‘he use of images, not words ; and these images, as Reynolds 
hirself repeatedly declared in his discourses, need not necessarily 
be copied from nature. In fact, the more they are based on the 
first and strongest impression received by the painter, rather 
than on cold-blooded observation, the more highly imaginative 
will the resulting work become. Reynolds and his contem- 
poraries, at least, never fell into the error of supposing the ideal 

portrait to be a sort of mirror-like reflection of their sitter in a 

casual pose. 

Standards have fallen since those first great days of the 
Academy’s life, but even in comparison to recent years the 
present exhibition is more than usually barren of all imaginative 
effort. Strange to relate, there is not even the inevitable problem 
picture—unless the ‘‘ Devil’s Chessboard ” is intended for one. 
Portraiture is the only branch of art where anything worthy 
of the name has been achieved. No doubt the most important, 
the most talked-of picture of the 
year, will prove to be the por- 
trait of H.M. the King. It is 
an ambitious effort, and if not 
wholly successful, this must be 
partly due to the difficulties 
under which the artist laboured. 
Mr. Sims has studied English 
historical portraiture to advan- 
tage and has here combined the 
design and general arrangement 
of the Georgian Royal portrait 
with some of the impressionistic 
brilliance of to-day. But in the 
eighteenth century artists were 
still in the habit of painting the 
figures of their distinguished 
sitters from professional models, 
and were therefore more 
adept in joining separate parts 
together imperceptibly. Yet, in 
spite of this slight lack of 
cohesion and the somewhat 
sugary colouring, the portrait 
is probably among the best 
that has yet been painted of 
His Majesty, for it has that 
feeling of sumptuous and 
graceful ensemble so often 
lacking in official portraiture. 
Still more light and graceful is 
the touch of Mr. Sims when he 
deals with portraits of women 
and children. The portrait of 
the two daughters of Mr. Philip 
Reckitt (43) holding elegant 
sprays of flowers, though, pos- 
sibly, a trifle lacking in accent 
abou: the heads, is a work of 
undeniable beauty, and the child 
stud » of “‘ Barbara, daughter of 
H. | latau, Esq.” (320) is alto- 
gether delightful. Mr. Philip 
Connard, too, has the gift of 
seeig the graceful and buoyant 
side of life, and a technique 
adn irably suited to express the 
air. lightness of his concep- 
tio. s. His ‘“‘ Spring on Wim- 
ble'on Common” (635) is 
alr-ady well known as an 
Underground poster, and his 
ability to adapt himself to the 
requirements of stylistic decora- 
tion is seen in the two panels 
for the Phenix room at 
Celestion (gt and 95). He 


has the honour of being almost the only gifted artist among the 
Members and Associates of the Royal Academy who has not 
yet allowed his imagination to go to sleep. 

The rest of the exhibition must be judged mainly on the 
grounds of good painting rather than of soul-stirring conception 
or elevated design. Even Augustus John, the first of the rebel- 
lious moderns to enter the academic fold, seems obstinately to 
evade sending anything but society portraits to the show. His 
painting of the beautiful Princess Antoine Bibesco (27) has the 
force to make every other picture in the room look insipid, so 
dazzling is the contrast between the mysterious darkness of her 
eyes and hair and the shimmering brilliance of the white lace 
she wears over her head. The very simplicity of the design— 
a white cone relieved against a black background, adds to its 
impressiveness and shows up all the more strongly the marvellous 
brilliance of the execution. Like many a great Master who has 
reached full maturity and yet continues to develop, John relies 
less and less on the play of colours, and gets his effect with a 
far more subdued palette than he used to in his earlier days. 
In the other two portraits by him of Mr. Robert Fleming (127) 
and of Sir Charles Scott Sherrington (630), his power of pene- 
trating into the depths of character gets the better of his artistic 
judgment. The painting is even more dashing than usual (he 
seems to have developed a new technique of vigorous hatch- 
work), the characterisation is almost cruel, and were it not for the 
vitality which distinguishes every work from his brush, we might 
find reason to be annoyed at the obvious carelessness with 





“PRINCESS ANTOINE BIBESCO,’’ BY AUGUSTUS E. JOHN: 
Copyright reserved for the artist by Walter Fudd, Ltd., publishers of the ‘“‘ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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Copyright reserved for the artist by Walter Fudd, Ltd., publishers of the “‘ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


FRANK,” 


BY JAMES McBEY. 
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which certain details are 
rendered. Sir William Crpen’s 
portraits are less darin., less 
spirited and, for that icason 
more uniform in qualit. He 
never fails to produce : good 
painting, but his work g..ins in 
interest where a little t ought 
has been given to the ai ange- 
ment. Of the five px traits, 
by him that of Viscount \lilner 
(110) is the most success: il and 
the most intimate; that of the 
Archbishop of York (1:4) the 
most stately. The others re- 
present Viscount Wimborne, 
the Duke of Westminster, and 
John McCormack.  Sargent’s 
portrait of Sir Philip Sassoon 
has less emphasis, but is, never- 
theless, full of that manly reserve 
which Sargent knows so admir- 
ably how to express. Sir John 
Lavery has painted a picture 
which in time wiil, no doubt, 
gain great historical value, of 
the House of Commons with 
the Labour Government in 
power. It is very cleverly 
painted, with all the figures 
holding their proper place in 
the general scheme, but the 
result is too photographic to 
be very attractive artistically. 
More spirited is the “‘ Jockey’s 
Dressing-room at _ Ascot.” 
James McBey has two por- 
traits painted in a dull brown 
colour scheme which reveal 
without much flourish all the 
animation of his charming 
sitters. Lady Frank is particu- 
larly well painted. 

The large group represent- 
ing H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York, the Lady Elphinstone 
and the Lady Rose Leveson- 
Gower, by Flora Lion, shows 
that the artist is not quite 
equal tothe task. The attitudes 
of the ladies are awkward, the 
heads (with the exception of 
the Duchess of York, which is 
charming) rather lifeless, and 
the whole lacks that rhythmic 
unity both of line and light 
which is the saving grace of a 
portrait group. Mr. Walter 
Russell shows in his portraits, 
particularly in that of Sir Alfred 
Rice-Oxley (55), how much 
good painting can be put into 
the conventional present:tion 
portrait which always /.olds 
such a prominent place ii the 
Academy exhibitions. Hi: love 
of exquisite intricacies of soft, 
transparent drapery has ome 
into full play in the dre: of 
Lady Mary Thynne (150), 10se 
delicate charm has been ¢ i¢ly 
caught. An interesting d: «ign 
based on ample curves ni: kes 
Mr. John Wheatley’s por cait 
of his wife doubly attract ve; 
other well painted and vell 
arranged portraits are | hel 
Walker’s “‘ Nicholas Mins 
(668), Francis Dodd’s ‘‘ Sm: ing 
Woman ”’ (345), Charles Sl an- 
non’s “‘ The Dowager Couni¢ss 
of Cromer ”’ (662), and Edmond 
Brock’s “‘ John, Son of Gla:‘ys 
Cooper ”’ (609). 

The pretty, rosy boys 
and girls produced with such 
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“THE JOCKEYS’ DRESSING-ROOM AT ASCOT,’ BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 


apparent ease by Cadogan Cowper are so far 
removed from what is usually considered 
painting that they almost disarm criticism by 
their very naiveté. The straight, symmetric 
poses, with the legs (in the case of full- 
lengths) well apart, and so identical that the 
one might almost be an imprint of the other ; 
the simple technique by which the flesh is 
first painted yellow and then covered with a 
thin coating of pink and white, thus giving 
the illusion of wax dolls rather than of living 
beings ; the bright colours and shadowless 
complexions, all combine, no doubt, to give 
eminent satisfaction to the sitter, and are, on 
the whole, less injurious to the cause of art 
than those detestable tricks by which inno- 
cent visitors to Burlington House are for a 
moment deceived into believing that they 
have before them not a picture but an actual 
little girl perched up on a cretonne-covered 
sofa or an actual white shawl draped round 
the shoulders of “‘ Madame.” 

The distinction of being bought by the 
trustees of the Chantrey Bequest has this 
year fallen on William Rothenstein. His 
picture of three children playing at Princess 
Badroulbadour is of a kind all too seldom 
met with on the walls of the Academy. It 
is a subject of pure genre, full of charm, 
bound to appeal to all, and yet thoroughly 
well done. Mr. Munnings has, as usual, 
a number of horse pictures, but he seems 
to care less and less for composition, with 
the result that they look more mechanical 
than ever. His hunters never look very 
comfortable on their legs, and there is not 
a trace of that sense of beautiful pattern 
which makes Degas the supreme master in 
this branch. Laura Knight has done a 
strong piece of work in her “ Rehearsal ” 
(414); Mr. Glyn Philpot shows some ex- 
cellent paintings. M. CHAMOT. 


“THE PRINCESS BADROULBADOUR,” 


BY WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 


Copyright reserved for the artists by Walter Fudd, Ltd., publishers of the ‘* Royal Academy Illustrated.’ 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREE-CREEPER 


OWARDS the end of spring four years ago I first about sixteen holes, and it was thought at first that they were 
noticed tree-creepers (Certhia familiaris) pecking small placed all round the tree so that the birds could select th 
holes in the soft and spongy bark of a Wellington pine _ sheltered ones on stormy nights; but, although they were usuall) 
(Sequoia gigantea) growing near my home on the out- observed sleeping on the leeward side during bad weather, 
skirts of Dumfries. At first I thought the birds were subsequent observations showed that the windward side was 
looking for a nesting site among the many deep crevices in the often chosen. 
bark, so, wishing to encourage them, I tacked pieces of spruce One evening in November two birds were asleep on the 
bark on to the trunk in the hope that they would nest beneath _ tree, one on the south and the other on the north side. A cold 
them ; but, although they frequently climbed up under them, north wind had been blowing all day, and soon after darkness 
no nest was built. Occasion- 
ally, one of the birds was seen 
clinging to the trunk and peck- 
ing at a fresh hole or enlarging 
one already started as if it 
thoroughly enjoyed the task ; 
but the summer passed away 
without anything of further 
interest being discovered. 

About the beginning of the 
following March I saw a tree- 
creeper fly to the tree as it was 
getting dusk, so after darkness 
had fallen we made a careful 
inspection of the trunk with 
the aid of a pocket lamp, and 
there discovered the tiny mite 
fast asleep at one of the holes, 
with its head tucked beneath 
its right wing, and all uncon- 
scious of the delighted watchers 
within a few inches of it. 

From now onwards for the 
next few months one and, some- 
times, two birds were frequently 
seen roosting on the tree, and 
on one occasion one was seen 
to drop its right wing and 
scratch its head vigorously, 
hanging on to the bottom edge 
of the hole with its left foot 
while doing so. During the 
summer and autumn the birds 
were more erratic in their 
appearance; sometimes both 
would be there, occasionally 
only one, and often none at 
all. When they were absent I 
sometimes made a tour of the 
surrounding trees and outbuild- 
ings, with an acetylene lamp, 
in the hopes of discovering their 
whereabouts, but always with- 
out success, although I occa- 
sionally heard them in_ the 
vicinity shortly before dusk. 
These rambles were full of 
interest, however, and it was a 
pleasure to discover the sleeping 
places of other kinds of small 
birds, among them being blue 
tits asleep on tiny ledges under 
the eaves, a great tit in an 
old swallows’ nest, and a cluster 
of wrens under an empty black- 
birds’ nest in a corner above 
the front door. Another pretty 
sight was that of a family of 
swallows roosting on the picture 
nails in a bedroom of an old 
and empty cottage in which 
they had been reared. 

In order to discover if the 
birds had been roosting higher 
up on the nights on which I 
could not find them, I climbed 
the tree one day, but found no 
roosting holes above, approxi- 
mately, oft. 6ins. The lower 
branches had been lopped off 
to just about this height, but 
owing to their downward- 
growing habit they would reach 
to about five or six feet of the 
ground before taking a final 
upward curve. 

As the colder weather 
approached the creepers were 
more constant in their habits, 
and besides coming much more 
frequently to roost I noticed 
that they often used the same 
holes several nights in succes- 
sion. Altogether, there were 
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TWO CREEPERS ROOSTING AT THEIR HOLES. 
One in top right-hand corner, one half way down at the left. 
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A NEATLY MADE ROOSTING HOLE TWO INCHES BY AN INCH 
AND A HALF, AND ONE INCH DEEP. 


“THE DRIVEN 


SNOW ON EITHER SIDE OF THE SLEEPER.” 
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set in it began to rain steadily, and continued till about mid- 
night, when it turned to snow. At ten o’clock the bird on the 
windward side was very wet, but it slept on in spite of the un- 
favourable conditions. The following night, however, it was 
on the east side. 

A spell of frost now followed, the thermometer falling to 
20° Fahr.; but the birds did not seek warmer quarters, and 
were constantly on the tree at night. They appeared to dislike 
rain most, and if this fell towards dusk, it was seldom that they 
came to roost; but if the weather cleared just before that time, 
one or more usually put in an appearance. Snow they did not 
seem to mind very much, and they would come to roost even 
if it was snowing fast. Wind also did not deter them; even 
a bitterly cold east wind would not always make them select 
the sheltered side. I have seen them sleeping in the track of a 
freezing blast which has chilled me right through, and yet those 
frail little things could withstand the intense cold with no pro- 
tection from the elements save their own fluffy mantle. 

It was sometimes a wonder to me that they were not blown 
from the trunk during exceptionally strong winds. In the 
earlier part of my observations this thought often occurred to 
me, and on rough and stormy nights, when one could hear the 
wind roaring up the valley before it finally struck the house like 
a battering ram, I have visited the tree to.see what effect it 


TREE-CREEPER WITH FOOD FOR YOUNG. 
The nest -is behind the nailed-on spruce bark. 


would have upon the birds roosting there. But, happily, there 
was never cause for anxiety for, beyond whirling their feathers 
about, the wind appeared to cause them no other inconvenience 
—not even waking them. 

On one occasion in December of the same year three creepers 
came to roost, this being the most ever seen at one time. During 
the three years in which these observations were made the birds 
were never observed sleeping nearer together than two feet, 
and only upon one evening did I see them so close. Although 
the bark abounded in natural crevices which would have afforded 
ample protection for such small birds (they measured exactly 
4ins. when asleep), they did not roost in them unless it was 
at a point where they had first made a slight hollowing out. 
Some holes, however, were neatly made, the one illustrated being 
almost round and measuring 2ins. by rfins. and rin. deep, 
although the ridges of bark on either side projected a further 
13ins. The holes varied in depth up to about an inch, but none 
of them penetrated beyond the soft outer bark. The birds 
never stood in them when roosting, but always clung to the 
lower edge, the tail hanging straight down and usually touching 
the bark. Why some holes were made deeper than others I 
am unable to say. It may have been that where the bark was 
thick the birds continued pecking until they came to the tougher 
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inner bark. Those in the crevices where the bark was thinner 
were quite shallow—-so shallow, indeed, that you could not have 
lodged anything in them. The birds did not appear to use the 
tail as a support, and sometimes there was a space between it 
and the tree. In one instance, in the case of a bird which 
repeatedly slept in a piece of overhanging bark above where a 
branch had been removed (see lower bird in the illustration 
depicting two creepers), the tail hung clear from the lower edge 
of the hole for over half its length, the shadow of this being 
discernible in the illustration. It was hoped that three birds 
would have been included, as for the past two nights that number 
had occupied this side of the tree; but for various reasons I 
had been unable to take advantage of the opportunity of securing 
a photograph of them. It was very rarely that three came, 
and I do not remember another instance where al! could have 
been included in the same photograph. 

If after rain the windward side of the tree was very wet, 
with water running down it, the birds would not sleep there, 
although that may have been their favourite side at the time ; but 
if on the next night the tree was only merely wet they would usually 
be found there. As showing how they often preferred to use 
the same hole night after night in spite of its becoming the most 
exposed site on the tree, the following is worth recording, as it also 
shows how fearless one of them was under exceptionally trying and 
unusual conditions. One day early in February, 1922, we had 
a blinding snowstorm, with a cold and boisterous east wind 
which whirled the flakes into every crack and cranny exposed 
to its onslaught. Late in the afternoon the snow ceased falling, 
and I then noticed that a favourite roosting hole facing the 
elements was filled with snow. This I removed, and the little 
bird slept at the hole the same night, when the accompanying 
flashlight photograph was taken, showing the driven snow on 
either side of the sleeper. Owing to its rather high position, 
it was necessary to raise the camera on three boxes and for myself 
to stand upon a fourth ; but, although a certain amount of noise 
was unavoidable in arranging these, the bird did not wake. 
Focussing was rather difficult, but this was overcome by fixing 
an acetylene bicycle lamp to the end of a long stick driven into 
the ground, the lamp being adjusted to remain within four inches 
of the sleeper, this being about the distance I had had it held 
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on previous occasions without disturbing the bird in the least. 
Just as my arrangements were almost completed the creepe 
awoke ; but, instead of flying off in alarm, as I had feared, it jus 
blinked at the light for fully five minutes, after which time it shoo|: 
out its feathers and assumed a more restful attitude; but i 
was at least a quarter of an hour before it settled down and py 

its head beneath its wing again. By this time I was quit: 


numbed with the cold, not having dared to move from my 


uncomfortable perch for fear of making some clumsy nois: 
The wind was bitter and brought along occasional wisps of snov 


and it was some time before I could get sufficiently warm t) 


secure the photograph. Fortunately, the noise of the explosio 
when the flash powder went off did not disturb the bird agai: 

and when I came away it was still fast asleep. This was abou 
the only occasion upon which I could not get a helper to turn out ! 
Difficulties were many and at times seemed insuperable, and i 

was not until I had been at work for nearly two hours that | 
was able to expose a plate. 

During the next few weeks the creepers came only occasion 
ally to roost, and after the second week of March they disappeared 
and were not seen again till the third week of April, when, to 
our great joy, one was seen to go behind the spruce bark tacked 
on two years ago, carrying nesting material. Ina few more days 
the nest was finished, and by the end of the first week in May 
it contained six eggs. The birds did not roost on the tree or 
at the nest while domestic operations were proceeding ; neither 
did the cock bird roost there while the hen was sitting. One 
night, when it was very near the time the young should hatch, 
I peeped very cautiously behind the bark and there saw the 
devoted mother fast asleep in the nest with her head snugly 
buried on her fluffy back. She did not wake, or even stir, as 
the bright light I was carrying slowly illumined the interior. 

One bird, presumably the cock, was more brightly coloured 
than its companion and came much less frequently to the nest 
with food, which appeared to be composed principally of flies. 
It was expected that some, at least, of the grown family 
would resort to the tree at night, but none did so until 
August 8th, when a bird was again observed. Whether those 
which came after that were the young or the parents I could 
not say. E. E. DENNIs. 





LIFE IN 


HE early explorers of East Africa little dreamt of a colony 

on the Equator where the European could settle and 

engage in profitable agricultural pursuits, and at the 
same time enjoy the ordinary amenities of English country 
life. Kenya is to-day an established British Colony in the fullest 
sense of the word. Improved means of communication have 
opened up a territory potentially wealthy, with a vast native 
population who are generally amenable to reason, and readily 
take to the ways of the white man. Side by side with the native 
development of the country there has been a considerable 
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KENYA 


advance in the productivity of the European settled area, which 
consists of the well known Highlands, surrounded by the moun- 
tain groups of Kenya, Kilimanjaro and Elgon. 

The colony derives its name from the mountain whose 
snow-clad peak reaches an altitude of over 17,000ft. In his 
leisure hours the resident and settler may have all the sport 
he likes without going very far from his own doorstep, and 
certainly in a week’s outing. To this is added the latest 
attraction of winter sports in midsummer. Whoever imagined 
it possible to find on the Equator real ice skating, ski-ing, 


A NURSERY FOR YOUNG PLANTS IN KIKUYU. 
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tobogganing, which may one day even 
rival that of St. Moritz? 

But Kenya is not merely a pioneer’s 
hunting ground. It has important 
towns and district centres: Nairobi, the 
capital, is a busy commercial centre, 
with a widespread residential area. 
The basis of settlement is agriculture. 
Kenya’s soils are among the richest 
in the world, its coffee is now world- 
renowned, being used on every Con- 
tinent. ‘The would-be settler has a 
varied choice of agricultural operations, 
but he will find that coffee planting, by 
reason of its perpetual interest, stands 
out as one of the most attractive and 
entrancing of enterprises. 

The cult of coffee is an ancient 
one, and in origin is African. The 
story is told of a religious order which, 
about the fourth century, fleeing from 
persecution in Egypt, settled in Southern 
Abyssinia. There, in the Highlands, 
they carried on their good work, 
introducing better methods of agricul- 
ture, and demonstrating by their practi- 
cal industry the fruits of the gospel 





A WELL GROWN AND MATURED 


COFFEE BUSH. 


The Kikuyu is a type of the splendid labourers 
available for the coffee plantations. 


which they preached. One day, while 
herding a flock of goats, one of the 
brethren was somewhat surprised and 
alarmed to find a number of his charges 
frisking about in a manner which was 
abnormal—even for goats. With visions 
of devil-possession, and many other dire 
calamities, he crossed himself and tried 
the efficacy of prayer, assuredly gathering 
that before nightfall the bewitched flock 
would recover. By evensong, however, 
the goats were, if anything, even more 
lively, refusing to go to rest in their 
fold. For days the untoward behaviour 
of the monk’s charges occasioned much 
perturbation of spirit in spite of prayers 
and exorcisms. 

The Prior, who had attained his 
position of head of the community as 
a result of his wisdom and godliness, 
determined, at last, to herd the goats 
himself. Observing carefully the her- 
bage upon which they fed, he discovered 
finally that their sleeplessness was due 
to the consumption of the leaves of a 
beautifully green bush. Taking some 
of the fruit of the shrub, he chewed 
them himself, ascertaining, as a result 
of his experiment, that the properties of 
the berry conveyed a sense of exhilara- 
tion and well-being. Not only so, but 
during the long night watches of his 
religious exercises, he found he was 
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KIKUYU WARRIORS, WHO FROM FOREST DESTROYERS HAVE BECOME 
FOREST SCOUTS AND TREE PLANTERS. 





THE MOST WARLIKE TRIBES TAKE READILY TO AGRICULTURE. 
A gathering of Kikuyu at the author’s camp. 





KIKUYU GIRLS DRESSED UP FOR A CEREMONIAL DANCE. 
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A TYPICAL KIKUYU VILLAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS OF KENYA COLONY. 
The author’s Arab servant in the foreground, followed by two Wakikuyu. 


much more capable of keeping awake, and with a clearer mental 
vision than ordinarily. ‘Thus was the use of coffee made known 
to mankind by its alluring attraction upon goats. For this 
story the writer is indebted to Mr. W. MacLellan Wilson’s 
splendid contribution “‘ The Lure of Coffee” in the Kenya 
Graphic of 1922. 

Coffee thrives best between the altitudes of 4,oooft. and 
6,000ft., where the nights are always cool and the days are never 
unpleasantly hot. At these altitudes the European can go about 
his daily work clad in ordinary English clothes all the year 
round. The present price of land in Kenya compares favour- 
ably with land of similar quality and capacity in other colonies. 
If one feels drawn to Kenya Colony, and can afford an experi- 
mental visit, a year could be spent very advantageously with a 
coffee planter, acquiring practical knowledge of the conditions 
before launching out on one’s own account. 

The country is full of fascination and variety ; it is fertile 
in the extreme, capable of producing all kinds of fruit. In one 
garden thirty different kinds were counted, fifteen of which 
were bearing simultaneously. 


The policy of past Governments has been to encourage 
white settlement, as it was good for the country, and, accordingly, 
certain areas have been set aside entirely for white occupation. 
These are quite distinct from the native reserves. ‘The interests 
of the white settler do not conflict in any way with those of the 
African native ; indeed, the prosperity of the one largely depends 
on the other. Every farm which is developed, whether in white 
or black areas, is for the good of the whole community. The 
white settlers have made the Highlands their home, and are 
determined to develop it along the lines of best European 
colonisation. 

This, then, is the country which invariably has a tremendous 
attraction for those who have taken part in its life. If occasion 
arises to return to Europe, one leaves with regret, and hastens 
back to this land of sunshine. Kenya is wanting those who 
will go out there prepared to co-operate with those early 
pioneers who, as the result of a long struggle, are at last 
beginning to reap their reward, having built the foundations 
of a colony which will one day be second to none in the 
British Empire. R. St. BarBE BAKER. 








SETTLERS’ 


HOUSES 


IN NAIROBI. 
The roof of the Forest House (/eft) is made from shingles of pencil cedar. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES 


By NorMAN LAMBERT. 


main classes, viz., early-flowering, mid-season and late 
varieties. Each has its particular uses, and each 
claims a large number of devotees. 


THE EARLY-FLOWERING TYPE. 


These include all varieties that bloom in the open from 
August until the frosts render outdoor conditions unfavourable. 
While it is not necessary to make elaborate soil preparation, 
good culture is necessary for the best results. The ground 
should be dug to a depth of about 2ft. and some well rotted 
animal manure forked into it in order to provide humus and a 
cool root run, which is essential for the well-being of the plant 
during the summer drought. A sprinkling of bone meal and wood 
ashes is also benéficial. 

Planting out may be commenced as soon as there is no risk 
of severe frost. Early May is generally the best time to begin 
in most localities, but if cold winds are prevalent and the situa- 
tion is bieak, defer planting until the wind moves into a warm 
quarter. Choose a sunny site if possible, and if this is protected 
from the prevailing winds by hedges, walls, etc., providing 
the plants are not overhung by trees, so much the better. 

When planting out tread firmly and secure the plants to 
stakes by one or two ties made with raffia. Stronger ties and 
supports may be used as the plants develop. In very dry weather 
during July it may be necessary 
to water the plants. Do this 
in the evening and give them a 
good soaking once aweek. Do 
not feed with liquid manure or 
any artificials until near the 
period of blooming. 

Decide for what purpose 
you require your varieties be- 
fore making a choice. This 
should also be determined by 
a consideration of the locality 
of the garden. Chrysanthe- 
mums can be grown success- 
fully in suburban and even in 
urban districts, if the right 
type is selected. For town 
gardens I recommend the 
““ Masse ”’ or “ Perrier ’’ family. 
These are easy to grow, they 
winter well if left undisturbed, 
which is an important factor 
where no glass is available for 
propagation, they are very free- 
flowering, and are _ generally 
produced in fine sprays, 
which makes them useful for 
cutting. 

The ‘‘ Masse” group in- 
cludes Improved M. Masse (rosy 
lilac), Elstob Yellow, Rabbie 
Burns (cerise) and the newer 
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EARLY-FLOWERING SINGLES. 


If the autumn is fine and dry, these give a magnificent 
display, but in some varieties the petals are soon damaged by 
rain and cold winds. Some of the flowers resemble pyrethrums, 
and they are very effective when lightly arranged in vases. 
The following are reliable : Canada (salmon), Chieftain (crimson), 
Dolly Thorpe (salmon-apricot), Simplicity (white), Shirley Crim- 
son (deep crimson with yellow disc) and Shrapnel (terra-cotta). 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES. 


Generally speaking, these are capable of giving better 
blooms than the earlies. In a favourable season many of them, 
such as September White, Framfield White and its “ sports ”’ 
will bloom outdoors, but they are seen at their best, and especially 
in northern districts, when lifted into a cool greenhouse. They 
must be protected from frost as soon as the weather becomes 
severe. 

Lifting should be done when the ground is moist. Bring 
plenty of soil along with the roots, so that the plant does not 
receive a check. Disbudding may be done if flowers of good 
quality are desired, but this may be left until the plants are 
housed. Give plenty of ventilation during the daytime. 

Good mid-season varieties that may be grown in the open 
and lifted are the following, which will provide a succession of 
flowers during October and 
November: September White, 
Framfield White, Batchelor’s 
White, Parson’s White, Cran- 
fordia (yellow), Cissbury Pink 
(lovely salmon pink), H. W. 
Thorpe (incurved_ white), 
Amorel (deep bronze), Anthea 
(deep pink), Mrs. Marshall 
Field (pink with mauve shad- 
ing, very dwarf habit and lifts 
easily), Pourpre _ Poitevine 
(dark crimson), Source d’Or 
(a very popular orange-bronze) 
and Uxbridge Pink (rose 
pink). 

SINGLE VARIETIES FOR 
GREENHOUSE WORK. 
Some of these may be 

grown in the open and lifted 
in the same manner as the 
mid-season doubles. Some of 
the varieties are only useful 
when grown in pots and moved 
into the greenhouse for bloom- 
ing. They require care in the 
matter of watering during the 
summer and should be kept 
in a shaded quarter during 
the hot season. A compost 
in which loam, well rotted 
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(rosy pink and apricot). 

The “Perrier” type is 
represented by Mme. Casimir-Perrier (cream and _ pink), 
Cream Perrier and Mrs. A. Willis (yellow with red shading). 


OLD FAVOURITES FOR ANY LOCALITY. 

Among the standard varieties that have stood the test of 
time there are plenty to suit all tastes and for all purposes. 
Among the very early-flowering sorts nothing can beat the variety 
Polly and its “sports.”” It commences to bloom in August 
and continues through September. Goacher’s Crimson and its 
bronze and yellow “ sports ”’ make a good trio of useful decorative 
varieties that are usually at their best in September. Nina 
Blick is a fine reddish bronze that grows to a height of 3ft. All 
these are suitable for massing, and they are also effective if 
planted in herbaceous borders to fill up spaces caused by the 
removal or dying-down of earlier-blooming subjects. 

If a dwarf variety is required for the front of borders, Pluie 
de Argent (white) is a very useful variety, and in localities away 
from the smoke zone it is specially recommended, as white 
flowers are always acceptable. 


DELICATE SHADES. 

Normandie, pale flesh pink, is a reliable variety for decora- 
tive work, as it produces fine sprays; and the newer variety, 
Silver Lining, with white and dainty pink-frosted blooms, is 
well worth growing. Ena Thorpe is a lovely shell pink; and 
Nellie Thorpe is a beautiful shade of salmon peach on a yellow 
ground. 

DARK SHADES. 

Dick Barnes (deep Burgundy crimson) and Lichfield Purple 
(a very deep rich purple) will provide a contrast to the delicate 
colours, and both these are fine varieties. 


INCH POT. ONE OF THE FAMOUS POITEVINE FAMILY. 


and bone meal figure should 
be prepared two or three 
weeks before potting up commences. When the _ buds 
appear, liquid manure and soot water may be given. The latter 
improves the colour. 

There are two types of the later-flowering singles, those 
that are best suited for sprays and those that give big blooms 
when disbudded. The former should be chosen for decorative 
work, the latter for exhibition purposes. 

Varieties that give fine sprays are Ceddie Mason (crimson 
red), Florrie King (an old but indispensable pink), Mavis 
(chestnut scarlet), Mary Richardson (a very popular reddish 
salmon), Miranda (apricot bronze), Portia (terra cotta) and 
Sylvia Slade (another old favourite, garnet red with white 
zone). 
Good exhibition sorts include Coronet (orange bronze), 
Esme Waters (buttercup yellow), Lady Astor, M.P. (deep rich 
crimson), Molly Godfrey (rich rose pink), Phyllis Cooper (golden 
yellow), Catriona (old rose with white zone) and Sandown 
Radiance (rich crimson-red). 


LATE-FLOWERING DECORATIVE VARIETIES. 


In the Japanese varieties there are many kinds that are easily 
grown and, where a little heat can be given, wil! make the green- 
house gay from November to January. Some of these can be 
timed to provide the best blooms for a Christmas display. A 
succession and good range of colour may be obtained with the 
following: Baldock’s Crimson (a useful red for Christmas), 
Emblem Poitevine (a fine incurved yellow), Cheshunt White, 
Niveus (the well known white which may be lifted from the 
open in November), William Turner (a fine waxy white) and 
its ‘“‘ sports,’ Yellow William Turner and Pink William Turner, 
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SINGLE SPRAY CHRYSANTHEMUMS ARE ALWAYS POPULAR. 
They satisfy the taste which many people have for single flowers. 


Teresa (bronzy apricot) and Tuxedo (orange-bronze). With 
the exception of Niveus, all these varieties should be grown in 
pots. 

EXHIBITION VARIETIES. 

Among the Japanese varieties there are sufficient kinds 
to form the subject of a separate article, while the culture of 
large exhibition blooms is also a matter for much consideration. 
The beginner would do well to consult a standard work before 
making an ambitious start. There is much to be learned about 
the preparation of suitable potting composts, about re-potting, 
stopping and timing, feeding and final housing, that cannot be 
dealt with in this short article. A little experience with the more 
easily grown varieties will inspire confidence. When ordering 
an initial collection it is a good plan to leave the selection to 
the specialist who supplies the plants, as he knows the character- 
istics of the different varieties and is competent to give the 
best advice. 


POPULAR PLANT NAMES OF 
TO-DAY 


LTHOUGH gardeners willingly admit the necessity of 

a dead language in the scientific nomenclature of plants, 

yet a constant grumble goes up against the official 

names, a grumble that is well enough justified since 

they are usually uncouth-to those who have most to 

do with them and often cumbersome, though they can, and 

might, perhaps always, be as apt and beautiful as Daphne 

petrea, Viburnum fragrans, Eomecon 

chionanthus (the snowy-flowered poppy 

of the dawn) and many others. Yet, 

when the gardener himself sets about 

making names the results are not, as a 

rule, of taking felicity, and a glance 

through a florist’s catalogue tends to 

confirm one in Professor Weekley’s 

regret that we seem to have lost our 
forefathers’ talent for naming plants. 

Several reasons may be suggested 
for this falling off. ‘In the first place, it 
is one of the hardest things to invent 
deliberately a good name, and it may be 
guessed that the admirable old names 
we know, such as ‘“love-in-the-mist,”’ 
‘‘ragged robin,” ‘‘ naked ladies,’”’ and the 
like, were spontaneous creations of the 
moment and are the fit survivors of 
many that never became current. For 
it almost seems as though the genius 
of the language, that so mysteriously 
determines the fate of a new word, 
actually disfavours the efforts of de- 
liberate creation, so often are they 
superseded by a word of obscure but 
unmistakably popular origin—as we had 
the opportunity of observing during the 
late war. : 

In the second place, the spontaneous 
naming of a plant, or the creation of an 
apt and vivid name for it, demands a 
certain freedom from self-consciousness 
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children are often extraordinarily happy 
in the nicknames they give to flowers) ; 
but qualities so rare cannot be confi- 
dently looked for in the florist, who has 
the vision of cold print to chill his 
imagination and the temptation to earn 
a little easy favour by naming the last 
product of his labours after some friend 
or patron. Yet, in spite of the temp- 
tations and difficulties, many of the new 
plants have been well served, and names 
like Irish Elegance, Quaker Lady, 
Thundercloud and Bonfire stand out 
pleasantly from the vague medley of 
Cerise Queens, Mrs. Fitzherbert Tomlin- 
sons, etc. 

The creation of popular names still 
goes on, though handicapped by the 
comparative fixity of the written word 
and the pedantry that insists upon its 
use. ‘“‘ Red-hot poker’ is probably a fairly 
recent creation, and there must be many 
others like it, but still in the stage of 
local nicknames, and unfortunately likely 
to remain there out of exaggerated re- 
spect for the more “ learned’’ name. 
Yet it might be well worth while to 
note them and to give them an oppor- 
tunity of trying their chance in general 
circulation; for there is evidently a 
demand for English names, and some 
catalogues do their hopeful best to supply it, although ‘“ buddle 
bush ’’ will hardly rescue the memory of the Rev. Andrew Buddle 
from oblivion nor ‘‘ Peon’s rose” the misty figure of the 
physician of the gods. 

The chief and most obvious tendency nowadays in the 
formation of popular names for plants is to modify the already 
existing ones. This process cannot be safely dismissed as a 
mere perversion or vulgar error, since it has already given us 
a very large number of accepted plant names, and will, no doubt, 
continue to do so; moreover, it has the interest of following, 
as it is bound to do, the recognised philological laws that describe 
the growth of language. 

The street sellers have turned anemone into “ nemony,”’ 
just as our forefathers turned athanasia (via ‘‘atanesie’’) into 
“tansy.’’ Perhaps in both cases the loss of the initial “a” 
was furthered because it was unconsciously regarded as the 
indefinite article, much in the same way as anaperon became 
“an apron.” ‘‘ Nemony’”’ further becomes “ nenomy,”’ prob- 
ably by economy of exertion, to avoid changing from ‘“n’”’ to 
‘““m’’ and back again (but argemone suffers a similar change 
into ‘‘argenome’’). These two changes may be called, if desired, 
aphesis and metathesis. What further changes the word may 
undergo are not beyond boldly guessing at ; and it is unfortunate 
that philologists tend, with a certain commendable caution, 
to confine speculation chiefly to the past, for it would be inter- 
esting to know whether any of them would care to hazard 
“enemy ”’ as the final form of anemone. 

On a less popular level this process of shortening names 
is converting rhododendron into “ rhodo,’’ and the future of 
chrysanthemum seems to waver between “‘ mum” and “ chry- 
sant,’ with a bias towards the former. But such a violent 
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mutilation of words has rather the appearance of a temporary 
makeshift—unless it is symptomatic of a modern tendency in 
word formation—for it occurs but rarely in the history of plant 
names. 

A more interesting change, and probably the first that a 
foreign word undergoes in the process of its naturalisation, 
is a change of pronunciation. ‘‘ Pensée’’ became first “ paunsie,” 
then finally ‘‘ pansy,” and in the same way “ androsaise ’’ becomes 
a popular pronunciation of that awkward word androsace. 
In both cases the characteristically English tendency to place 
the accent early in the word brings about a blurring of the last 
syllable. One rather curious result of a change of pronunciation 
is the obliteration of the personal name in those of plants that 
are called after distinguished botanists and others, so that 
Leonard Fuchs is hardly to be remembered in fuchsia nor Dahl 
in dahlia, and it does not seem as though André Michaux has 
secured in michauxia a permanent memorial in the ears of the 
people. 

A second change that is very liable to affect a foreign word 
is due to the attempt to find a meaning for it, or to give it an 
appearance of familiarity by forcing it into line with some 
native word that it resembles. On this principle asparagus 
became ‘‘ sparrow-grass’’ as far back as the time of Pepys, 
and was within an ace of becoming officially accepted when 
the tide turned against it, for Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
(1791) advises that ‘‘ Sparrow-grass is now so general that 
asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry’’ (Weekley, 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern English). ‘‘ Sparrow-grass”’ 
has now relapsed into the popular language and been cut 
down by market gardeners to “ grass.’’ But “‘ sparrow-grass ”’ 
is, possibly, a facetious formation; and a more typical example 
is ‘‘wormwood,”’ which is the explanatory form given to the 
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Anglo-Saxon wermod when this had become unintelligible. Pro- 
fessor Weekley suggests that the name wermod, which is apparently 
derived from two roots meaning man and courage, was given 
to the plant on account of its stimulating properties. In 
the same way the Middle English gvomil was altered into 
““ gromwell’”’ to bring it into the category of speedwell, and 
the creeping gromwell (Lithospermum prostratum) has suffered 
a recent, but apparently temporary, perversion into “‘ creeping 
Cromwell.”’ 

This process of folk-etymology is held in check nowadays 
by the authority of the printed word, and most of the examples 
that come to notice are either more or less jocose aids to memory, 
like ‘‘ ask-me-sister’”’ (aspidistra), or brilliant but unwitting 
perversions peculiar to their author, such as “ sigh-forthia,”’ 
which hints at the weeping habit of Forsythia suspensa, ‘‘ China 
doxy,”’ so magnificently inappropriate to the most modest of 
spring flowers, and many others that, unhappily, go unrecorded. 
But there are a few, such as “ red Jean ’”’ for the scarlet geum 
and “‘ cotton Easter ’’(though this may be only a mispronuncia- 
tion), which seem to have a widening currency. 

A double interest may perhaps be claimed for these present - 
day popular names. The first is more or less academic, in so 
far as they illustrate some of the current tendencies in the 
language and may, some of them, represent changes in the life- 
history of a word that are liable to escape observation. The 
second is possibly practical, for they come from the living, 
shifting layers of the spoken language that has always been the 
most fertile in the production of new words, and is, in any case, 
their final arbiter, so that some attention to these popular forms 
might well repay those who are coining new flower names and 
endow their creations with a vitality that ingenious and careful 
thought alone often cannot supply. F. A. HAMPTON. 





MASTERY 


By LievuT.-CoLoneL M. 


HE other day a man was prosecuted for knocking a 

horse about in Richmond Park. He had been trying 

to get him to jump a bench seat and had failed. On 

being asked why he had treated his horse in this way, 

he replied that ‘‘ he had to show he was master.” This 
answer displayed great want of understanding of horses and how 
to treat them, for mastery is not a matter of either strength or 
punishment, but of knowledge, patience, tact and perseverance. 
These are the attributes of the horse-master. He brings out the 
tractable qualities by gentle but persistent methods, and leaves 
violent measures to those whose inexperience has yet to discover 
their folly. There is no difficulty in getting a horse to jump a 
bench seat in a park, or any other obstacle, with or without wings, 
provided we do it the right way. But almost every horse, 
no matter how highly trained, would refuse such an obstacle 
if he were suddenly put at it without previous experience, especially 
if he had not been jumping for some time. 

Because we cannot get a horse to jump, even though we 
put him at it again and again, it does not mean that he is our 
master ; it means that we are not tackling the matter properly. 
If we find him refusing, it is not derogatory to give up the task ; 
we do not lower ourselves in the horse’s estimation by going 
away, and we do not perpetuate the habit by so doing. These 
are mistaken ideas which have done a great deal of harm to horse- 
training. The statement we hear so often, that we must always 
prove ourselves master, is much misunderstood and misused. 
Master we can easily be. No animal is more ready to admit it 
than the horse; but we must, as in other matters, tackle it 
scientifically. 

We must understand his psychology, and turn those mysteries 
of mind to work with, instead of against, our wishes. 

The first is that of timidity—the “ shying ”’ quality. 

The second, that of observation—suspicion of novelty. 

The third, the law of self-preservation—fear of falling, or 
of getting bogged or ditched. 

The fourth, obedience to habit, or the acceptance of the 
1ormal. 

The fifth, repugnance to pain or discomfort. 

_ The sixth, the homing instinct, or the desire for stable and 
food. 

These are the qualities which have to be considered if we 
wish to be horse-masters ; and if we do, we shall find no difficulty 
in our training whatever. 

I have before me, as I write, the picture of a horse being 
jumped over a chair, without wings, in an open field. Both he 
and his rider are perfectly happy, and enjoying themselves 
hugely. This is horsemastery ; but how is it attained? Not 
by whip and spur, but by patience and perseverance. 

Let us reconsider our Richmond Park rider and see what 
he was doing. Firstly, the object was probably somewhat 
strange. The horse had a natural aversion to the unknown, 
and the shying quality was brought out. Secondly, as it had 
no wings, the law of self-preservation suggested an easier way. 
Thirdly, the horse had, possibly, not been jumping for some 
time—at any rate, certainly not over that place—and the law 
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of habit worked against the task. It is not suggested that the 
horse had sore shins, or corns; but, if he had, that, too, would 
affect his decision against making the leap. But it is also possible 
that the rider was jumping away from home, in which case 
the homing instinct would be affected. Finally, it is quite likely 
that the horse had not, in the first instance, understood that he 
had been wanted to jump over so unexpected an obstacle in 
so unusual a place. 

Hence the refusal. The rider, full of ignorance and pride, 
describes these refusals as direct disobedience, for which punish- 
ment must be inflicted. And by this punishment he is doing 
the very thing that does produce habitual refusal. What he 
should have done was to have given up trying on that occasion, 
and awaited a better opportunity later on. 

An immense amount of harm has been caused by this false 
idea of mastery. ‘‘ I won’t be beaten, so the horse must be ”’ 
is a spectacle to be seen very frequently, as the inexperienced 
rider shoves his half-trained horse at some small obstacle in the 
hunting field. He does not realise that it is not the size of 
the fence that is troubling the horse, but the bewilderment of 
ideas which are passing through the animal’s brain. 

Most horses like jumping, and the little joyful buck they 
sometimes give after landing is suggestive of enjoyment and 
joie de vivre, while no properly trained horse will ever refuse. 
But leave off jumping for a few months, and we shall find him 
quite likely to do so for a little, until he has got back to the old 
habits. But the horse-master does not hit him for that reason. 
He just calls him a “ Silly old ass,’’ and puts him at something 
easier. In five minutes that horse is hopping over the fences 
as well as ever, and both horse and rider are the best of friends. 

This is mastery. Tact does as much in the training of horses 
as in even the management of men. Fatigue is not a cause of 
refusal. No one has ever seen a refusal at the last fence of 
the Grand National, but there have been many at the first one. 
A horse does not refuse because he is tired, but because he is 
too fresh. That might have been another reason for our park 
friend’s incident. His horse may even have been quite accus- 
tomed to jumping benches in the park, but ‘‘ Monday morning ”’ 
refusals are very common. A good gallop would soon have put 
that little matter right, and he would then have proclaimed his 
“mastery ” in a very different way. 

We must remember a horse can beat us in strength and in 
obstinacy, and woe to the rider who attempts to proclaim his 
superiority in either of those qualities. We have no “ mastery ”’ 
there. We are as inferior in those matters as we are superior 
in other branches of knowledge. So, to be masters of our horses, 
we must be masters of ourselves. 

Patience and moderation, good humour and self-control 
are the attributes of horse-mastery, and if we do not possess or 
get possessed of those virtues, we must give up hope of attaining 
any success. 

The rule is, after all is said and done, a very simple one: 
““ Whenever difficulty is experienced, simplify the task,” or, 
in the appropriate phraseology of the French, “ Reculer pour 
mieux sauter.” 
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HANKS to the vigilance and care, in 1888, of the then 
Vicar of Mere (the Rev. E. G. Wyld), in which parish 
Woodlands Manor is situated, Mr. C. E. Ponting and 
the Wilts Archeological Society, much of this small 
fourteenth century manor house still survives. Elyard, 

in his ‘“‘ Old Wiltshire Homes,” describes it as “‘ one of the 

quaintest old-world dwellings in the county, and one that could 
hardly be matched elsewhere.” 

Somewhere about the time that Chaucer was travelling and 
writing—somewhere about the time that John Wycliffe was 
dying—this manor house and, alongside of it, the little domestic 
chapel were being built. Likely enough, news filtered through 
to the masons and carpenters of the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
far away. They knew all about John Ball. Clad in close- 
fitting hosen and belted tunic, with a cap which showed little 
of the head except the face, they listened to the description 
of the dramatic end of Wat Tyler. When the foreman was not 
too close they discussed in low voice, with much wagging of 
the long tails of their caps, whether or not the young King would 
keep the promises he made at Smithfield, in the great city. Later, 
when the house was built, news would trickle through to the 
inmates, many weeks after the event, of the great victory of 
Agincourt ; years later the news of Bosworth would reach the 
family at the manor house. Later again, another generation 
or two after, they were told that their priest had to go. They 
knew that things were far from satisfactory at an abbey a few 
miles off, so, perhaps, they were not very much surprised. ‘Then 
came much more quickly the glorious news that the might of 
Spain and all that Spain stood for was brought to nought by the 
destruction of the Armada. Then on again to the Civil War, 
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when someone from London town came into the hall and told 
how “ righte royallie ” the King faced death. Years afterwards 
—the news travelled very quickly for those days, very slowly 
for these days—the farmer heard tell at market of the glorious 
victory of Trafalgar, and then of Waterloo. On his return to 
the old house that week his family was really interested in his 
story. Many friends called to taste hi8 ‘‘ zider’ and to toast 
the Duke ! 

Forgive this romancing ; such romance and vision are closely 
connected with the history of any old building—and especially 
with an old dwelling-house. Certainly such “‘ romance ”’ is not 
the least happy part of the lives of some of us who inhabit 
old English homes. Further, what would any of us not give 
for some sort of a mellow gramophone and cinema combined, 
producing, say, the actual human beings clothed in their 
medizval dress, saying and living the actual life lived in those 
times? In years to come this will be; it has been made almost 
possible. 

Now for the actual family history of Woodlands Manor. 
The manor in the fourteenth century was held by one, John 
Guphaye or Gufthey ; but, so far as the buildings are concerned, 
it is to the successors of Guffhey that the interest attaches. 
His daughter and heiress, Jane, married Thomas Doddington, of 
the Somerset family of that name. Mere has nothing to do with 
a lake or marsh, but is from a Saxon word meaning a “ march ” 
or a boundary—it is the boundary town. In fact, Woodlands 
Manor is in Wilts—is two miles from Somerset and half a mile 
from Dorset. About 1280, from near the Quantocks, Thomas 
Doddington, who was descended from a Norman knight, came, 
married his Wiltshire bride and succeeded John Guffhey as 
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lord of the manor of Wood- 
lands. He ix is who is reputed 
to have been the builder of the 
manor house and its private 
chapel. For more than three 
centuries the Doddingtons re- 
mained there, altering and 
adapting the house somewhat— 
especially in the _ sixteenth 
century. 

In 1672 Stephen Dodding- 
ton, the owner of Woodlands 
Manor, got into debt, and 
the property was mortgaged to 
Matthew Andrews, who was 
afterwards knighted and _ be- 
came Member of Parliament 
for Salisbury. He purchased 
the house and estate in 1705. 

Matthew Andrews’ son 
Henry, who succeeded his 
father on the death of the 
latter, sold the manor in 1753 
to Richard Wootton, “ apothe- 
cary of S. George, Hanover 
Square, and William Kay, of 
the same place, gentleman.” 
Three years later these two 
sold it to Thomas Pitt, first 
Earl of Londonderry, and uncle 
of the great Earl of Chatham. 
This Thomas Pitt was the 
second son of Governor Pitt 
of Fort St. George, Madras, 
and then of Jamaica, who was 
the owner of the great “ Pitt ” 
diamond. ‘This diamond was 
sold to the Regent Orleans, in 
1717, for 2,000,000 livres, part 
only of which was ever paid. 

Thomas Pitt, the first earl, 
was succeeded by his two sons 
successively, Thomas and 
Ridgeway, who both died with- 
out issue, so the title became 
extinct in 1765. Ridgeway 
bequeathed this property of 
Woodlands Manor to Lady 
Lucy Pitt, his sister, and she 
took it by marriage to Pierce 
Meyrick, of Anglesea. It isa 
pretty story, that of her mar- 
riage. After the death of her 
mother, Lady Lucy was brought 
up with her cousin, Miss 
Cholmondeley, by her aunt, 
Lady Essex Cholmondeley, 
who was very strict. Copied 
from the papers of Vale Royal, 
the story is as follows : 

When the family was at “‘ Vale 
Royal ” the young ladies were only 
allowed to walk up and down for 
some hours, Lady Essex placing 
herself at the window to watch 
them. They were to walk perfectly 
erect and were never to speak. The 
Lady Essex had a house in London, 
near the Parks. One day the girls 
stayed out rather late, and, as they 
passed by Lady Lucy’s uncle, he 
said, ‘‘ What will Lady Essex say 
to your being out so late?”” The 
frightened girls at that moment 
met two Westminster boys with 
whom they were acquainted, the 
Mr. Meyricks, brothers, of 
Bodorgan, in the Island of Angle- 
sea, the eldest heir to an immense 
estate and a beautiful place. The 
boys proposed that they should set 
off immediately for the Fleet and 
be married, and take the maid- 
servant who was then walking with 
the young ladies and then all sail 
over to France. They agreed to 
go, but Lady Lucy Pitt said that 
she could not possibly go without 
a little figure of a dog—a toy, that 
when it was pressed down the head 
barked ; and Miss Cholmondeley 
said that she must take with her 
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a beautiful bird which opened the door of the cage, popped out and 
sang. So childish were the girls that they returned home solely to get 
these things! On arrival at the Fleet they sent for a clergyman and all 
went to church, Lady Lucy not quite fourteen years old and her cousin 
thirteen. The clergyman demurred at marrying Lady Lucy, she was 
so very little, and in a frock, and both of them children in all respects. 
However, they put the maid’s gown on Lady Lucy Pitt and she was 
married to the elder Mr. Meyrick, and Miss Cholmondeley to his 
brother. They were stepping into the vessel to sail when they were 
all seized by Lady Essex Cholmondeley and her party. |The boys were 
sent abroad, and the girls carried back to London and severely repri- 
mandedandlockedup. Poorchildren! ‘They were perfectly miserable. 
This extraordinary affair was the cause of the “ Marriage Act,” the 
two couples being of such high rank and having immense property. 
Some years afterwards 
the marriages were 
solemnised properly in 
England with the consent 
of all the relations and 
friends. 

The son of Lady 
Lucy Pitt, one of the 
heroines of this esca- 
pade, Ridgeway Owen 
Meyrick, married 
Diana Wynne, but 
their one son died an 
infant, and when Lady 
Lucy Meyrick died in 
1802 Woodlands 
Manor descended to 
her daughter, Eliza- 
beth. She, however, 
died unmarried in 
1816, and then the 
estate devolved by 
entail on her cousin, 
Owen Lewis Meyrick, 
Rector of Holsworthy. 
His son, the Rev. 
William Meyrick, 
succeeded him three 
years later, and from 
him the estate came to 
Meyrick Bankes of 
Winstanley Hall, 
Wigan, from whose 
family it passed by 
purchase to the pre- 
sent owner in 1918. 

We may now ex- 
amine the details of the 
actual building — or, 
rather, buildings—for 
the remains of the 
house consist of two 
structures, under 
separate roofs, but 
connected by the old 
passage, about five feet 
long. The northern 
building (Fig. 4) was 
originally the chapel. 
It is divided into two 
floors, in each of which 
is a very fine Eliza- 
ethan mantelpiece of 
most uncommon de- 
sign. Both fireplaces 
are at the west end of 
the building. The 
chapel in the upper 
floor retains its 
original barrel-vaulted 
roof, seen in Fig. 6; — copyright. 
the ceiling of the 
lower room is of Elizabethan type, with a vine-pattern cornice 
about six inches deep going all round. On stripping the 
walls of this room plugs were found at regular intervals, 
which fact points to its having been panelled in earlier 
days. The chapel room above is lighted by three windows 
(Fig. 4). In the east wall there is a three-light window 
with “ tracery” heads within a pointed arch. In the north 
wall two square-headed windows are built, one mullioned into 
three compartments with elegant tracery, the other mullioned 
into two compartments with a transom and simpler tracery. 
The entrance into the chapel room from within is, of course, 
on the south side, with its original door and doorway. The 
entrance from the outside is in the north wall. Tenants of the 
manor would have reached this door by an outside stone staircase. 





6.—THE CHAPEL ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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Within, on the south wall near the east window, is the piscina 
with its jutting out portion broken off and lost. The lower 
room has three plain sixteenth century windows, one on the 
east side, two on the north side. One doorway connects with 
the hall in the south wall, another, an outside door, is built 
in the north wall. Externally, this northern building has several 
buttresses, both on the angles and against the flat. One, if not 
both, of the cylindrical chimney tops issaid to be of a very 
early date. 

The second building (Fig. 1), parallel to the one just 
described and on the west side of it, contains the sixteenth or 
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early seventeenth century room, used as a kitchen, other rooms 
adapted as bedrooms, and, on the south side, the original hall, 
with its minstrel gallery and little room over the porch. 

Looked at from the outside, one of the three windows of the 
hall, the north window, is seen in the little court flanked by the 
east wall of the chapel building and the west wall of the later 
block containing the kitchen (Fig. 4). The other two windows 
of the hall are on the south front. These windows are square- 
headed, with tracery: one long, with a transom, the other short. 
The labels belonging to the windows, with their interesting 
corbel-heads, are all in situ. The porch has a plain pointed 
doorway. 

The hall will be more fully dealt with next week, when some 
description will be given of the course of its restoration. When 
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we found it, the hall was 
divided in half by a floor, and 
the great roof was quite hidden 
by the ceiling of the bedrooms 
above. The fireplace was all 
filled in except for an ordinary 
grate. Now, as can be seen 
from the illustrations, the great 
room has been restored to what 
one hopes is something like 
its original appearance. The 
linenfold panels in the minstrels 
gallery parapet were found 
made into three doors in the 
house. The roof is unusual 
for the treatment of the wind- 
braces ; they have been much 
more carefully shaped than 
usual and cusps left on their 
concave faces, which enrich the 
appearance of the roof most 
pleasingly. 

On certain points archi- 
tectural opinion is at variance 
with regard to the actual build- 
ing as a whole. ‘The late 
Mr. Charles Talbot of Lacock, 
Wilts, wrote: 

The arch of the east window 
[of the chapel] appears to be of the 
original Decorated work; but, at 
a later date, Perpendicular tracery 
has been inserted. . . . on the 
north side there is also a Perpen- 
dicular window and the present 





Q.—A LITTLE PIECE OF THE 
HALL BEFORE RESTORATION. 


roof of the chapel is Perpendicular. 
It is, in short, a fourteenth century 
building restored in the fifteenth 
century. 


I should like to suggest 
that churches with similar roofs 
are generally dated about 1380. 

But Mr. C. E. Ponting, a 
well known architect and 
authority on early buildings,and 
who has had many opportuni- 
ties of thoroughly inspecting 
this old house, wrote : 


The manor house and chapel 
appear to have been erected in the 
latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, probably 1370-80, during the 
period of transition from Deco- 
rated to Perpendicular; of which 
we have a beautiful and authenti- 
cated example in Edington Church 
(1361). The work at Woodlands 
Manor presents the same curious 
mixture of the details of both 
styles ; thus the east window of the 
chapel has mouldings which are 
characteristic of the earlier period, 
with the tracery of the latter 
fairly fully developed. The win- 
dows on the north side of the 
sacrarium have similar mouldings, 
while the tracery is of an earlier 
or flowing type, but there is no 
lack of evidence that both are 
coeval with the rest of the 
building. 
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Was divided by a floor. The linenfold panels of the gallery had been made into three doors for bedrooms. 
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The same two authorities do not quite agree as to the lower 
part of the chapel being used as a room at all in the earlier 
history of the building, though they differ only about possible 
theories. Mr. Talbot suggested that it was used by the priest, 
who entered the chapel above by means of the external stair- 
case, the family entering by the inner door. 

Mr. Ponting’s theory was that the lower portion was not 

used, at least for living purposes : 
As there are no original windows in the lower storey, nor a doorway as 
early as the walls, I conjecture that it was only constructed for the 
purpose of raising the chapel to a higher level than that of the hall, 
and it appears not to have been otherwise utilised. 

Perhaps I may hazard a suggestion on this last point. 
I lay claim to little architectural knowledge; but, because I 
live in this old house and am at the moment writing in the 
room in question, I may have imbibed something of its 
atmosphere! For this last reason only I venture to make the 
suggestion that this room was originally open all round, perhaps 
arched where necessary, and used as a storage place. In the 
little town of Mere there is a small detached nineteenth century 
Gothic one-roomed office used as a weighing house. Up to about 
1850 (we have an early engraving of it) there stood in the same 
place a very beautiful fourteenth century Gothic one-roomed 
building of the same size. This small building was in many 
ways like the part of Woodlands Manor consisting of the chapel 
and the room below; windows similar and buttresses diagonally 
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built. This building was, perhaps, open below for the storage 
of carts and wagons. One building may have inspired the other. 

At the same time as we worked on the house, there was 
much to be done in what is now the garden. First of all, light 
and air were let in and the view opened up by cutting down some 
eighteen or twenty elms near the old moat on the north and west 
sides; a very ragged and nettley hedge has been replaced 
by a box hedge—at present rather small. A small bridge has 
been built across the moat leading into a newly made orchard. 
The garden on the north side is in its youth ; that on the south 
side in its infancy. The first shows promise; the latter is 
struggling against the countless stones of a farmyard. A large 
barn and an equally large cowhouse which shut in much of the 
house have been pulled down; green grass is now covering 
their tracks. 

The well, which seems to be the original medizval well, is 
interesting. It is 80ft. down. Many feet of black mud was 
cleared out, and embedded in the mud were found relics of 
bygone days, including some pewter spoons of the time of 
James I, an Elizabethan jug without a handle, some knives and 
forks of the seventeenth century and a small pewter measure 
of the same period. The well head has been raised above the 
level of the ground. 

In the next article on Woodlands Manor I hope to write 
about its restoration during the last three or four years. 

F. MEyRICK-JONES. 





A STUDY OF CRICKET.—I 


By E. H. D. SEweLL. 


HE first law of cricket lays down that a match is played 
between two sides of eleven players each. It should 
have gone further and have said that this refers to the 
game when it is played on what county cricketers 
refer to as ‘‘ the middle.” For there is that other kind 
of cricket which is played, year in and year out, indoors, in com- 
mittee dens, in railway carriages, clubs, and that most uncom- 
fortable place which hotel proprietors call the lounge. That 
game is played not by elevens but by thousands, and it is played 
by word of mouth and by facial expression with, for implements, 
a blunt pencil and the back of an envelope. With these the 
players write down fancy teams with their orders-of-going-in, 
while those of an artistic temperament trace strange diagrams 
to prove why Englishmen could not play Gregory and to try to 





A GOOD FINISH. 


prove that Hobbs’s footwork is wrong. We have all done it, 
and we arrive, all of us who are honest, at the same conclusion. 
This is, that there are certain governing principles which no 
man, other than a Ranjitsinhji, with the rank of a Kumar Shri, 
dare defy. He, G. L. Jessop, and the late lamented Victor 
Trumper alone defied successfully. One and all of the other 
great successes in cricket history, whether fieldsmen, bowlers 
or batsmen, were so because they stuck like glue to first principles 
—aided, I must say, by the outstanding fact in the case of 
practically every one of them that he was never overcoached, 
if, indeed, as in such cases as those of Hayward, Denton, Hirst, 
J. T. Tyldesley and Lilley, he was ever seriously coached at all. 
And it is because modern batsmen and bowlers dare to question 
first principles, as many, if not most of them, do in every match, 





THE CORRECT *‘ TAKE-TWO-STEPS ” STROKE. 


Left : Skelding, of Leicestershire, is perhaps the fastest bowler in England. Right : H. Ashton (Winchester, Cambridge and Essex) reveals 
here the right way in which the feet should be worked to get the pitch of a ball without jumping to do so. 
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that old-timers fall foul of them. 
before the young reader has arrived at the last word of these 
articles I shall have been dubbed Jaudator temporis acti, with 
much more besides of a possibly uncomplimentary character. 
But I am quite content should that be so. 
be cursed by admirers (1) of the crouching stance, chest square 


to the alleged bowler ; 
(2) of votaries of the 
double - shuffle of both 
legs in front of all three 
stumps as the first action 
in batting; (3) of gentle 
treatment of half-volleys ; 
(4) of back-play (so- 
called) to fast bowling, 
both feet together and 
chin up; (5) of thump- 
it-down half way bowl- 
ing and trust to a row 
of four slips (two always 
in the wrong place), 
which answers for post- 
war English fast bowl- 
ing; and (6) of on-side 
pushes and dabs. To be 
anathematised by  fol- 
lowers of cricket who are 
satisfied with the menu 
I have chosen would be 
a recommendation. 

I am aware of the 
fact that the opinion, 
given for publication, of 
a few famous cricketers 
of the past is that our 
cricket is as good as ever 
it was, or that it will 
soon again be so; but, 
with all deference, I beg 
to differ. I would add, 
that published opinion 
sometimes disagrees with 
the private opinion of 
the same person; also, 
that if Gregory and 
Macdonald, for example, 
were to tour England 
this season under their 
captain of 1921 and with 
the same team they would 
‘““go through” the best 
we could put in the field, 
whether or no Hobbs and 
Hearne played, with a 
facility akin to, if not the 
same as, that which they 
showed until the rubber 
was won in 1921. 

At that time, I am 
almost ashamed to say 
it, I joined in the chorus 
which insisted that our 
men could not play fast 
bowling. But then I 
qualified the criticism by 
stating that this was due, 
in the case of several of 
our best players, to want 
of practice against fast 
bowling. In that fatal 
year only two of our 
cricketers, Lionel 
Tennyson and H. Ashton, 
may be said to have 


played Gregory and Macdonald at all. 


I am well aware that long 


But, even so, their 
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in 1921, owing some of his success, good beyond dispute though 
he was, to the fact that batsmen were so delighted at having 
got away from the more pugnacious, hostile and shocking Gregory, 
that they attempted more with Macdonald, whose run-up and 


For it is pleasant to _— delivery did not invite the rearguard action in the direction of 





JUST BEFORE— 





—JUST AFTER. 
A. E. R. GILLIGAN’S DELIVERY. 
The photographs are of the fastest he can bowl. 


“playing” of these two was in no way whatsoever comparable to _fast stuff—but it must be good. 


the “‘ playing ’’ of faster bowlers with which the four greatest 
masters of that particular art, viz., W. G. Grace, P. A. Perrin, A. P. 


Lucas and C. B. I'ry, were wont to bewitch us, and toexasperate chances in the Tests of 1924-25. 
the bowlers concerned be it added, in the days beyond recall. 
In those days almost every county eleven had a faster bowler 
than E. A. Macdonald. He was rather an overrated bowler 








short-leg of which that sad season provided us with so many 


examples. Those who 
never saw the stock fast 
bowlers of former days 
are apt to be incredulous 
when one states it as one’s 
definite opinion that there 
were many faster bowlers 
at the beginning of this 
century than were 
Gregory or Macdonald 
in 1921, or our own A. 
E. R. Gilligan, Howell 
(H.) and Skelding, who 
are the only ones now to 
be compared in point of 
sheer speed, and speed 
only, with the guick 
bowlers to whom I refer. 
These, jotted down off 
hand, were C. J. Kort- 
right, Lockwood, Wood- 
cock, Mold, Richardson, 
Hirst, Warren, Pickett, 
Tield, Brown (who occa- 
sionally played for York- 
shire), W. Brearley, W. 
M. Bradley, N. A. Knox, 
Mignon, Fielder and A. 
E. Trott, who was as fast 
as any in his earlier days. 
These belong to the 1897- 
1907 era; since when 
Hitch, civca 1908-1913, 
was the fastest bowler in 
England, though never in 
their class as a bowler. 
From this list of really fast 
bowlers it is evident that 
our batsmen since about 
1913 have had no prac- 
tice against really fast 
bowling. A county 
eleven of to-day may, in 
fact, play for six or eight 
consecutive weeks with- 
out having to face that 
one of which you can 
actually sense the current 
of air as it passes your 
nose, and beyond all 
doubt feel the burning 
sting when you have 

batted so badly as to get 

it on the inside of the 

thigh. Is there a bowler 

now who stings when he 

hits as George Hirst used 

to sting? I wonder. 

Consequently, it is in- 

evitable, as I pointed out 

before our team sailed 

for Australia in 1920, 

that our players are cer- 
tain to fail against good 

fast bowling. Writing 
before the South African 
team has appeared, I say 
that our batsmen will 


fail again this year if Taylor can keep one end going with good 
And the revival of Gregory 
in Australia, and the recent return there of Macdonald, though 
both may be slower than in 1921, augurs badly already for our 


There is only one way in which to learn how to play fast 
bowling, and that is to play against fast bowling. But if, as the 
schoolboy said when commanded to write an essay on snakes in 















WHAT IS MEANT BY A STRAIGHT BAT? 


Smith, of Warwickshire and England, here provides the 
answer with a firm and straight right leg. 


Iceland, ‘‘ there are no snakes in Iceland,’’ how are our Test 
match-ers to get the necessary practice ? I decline to believe that, 
given the practice, such players as the best we have on our form 
of 1923 would not be able to cut a much more imposing figure 
the next time they take guard against real fast bowling than 
they did three summers ago. Before he played in a Test match, 
Hearne (J. W.) showed great promise of becoming a master 
of fast bowling, and, as it is, he is the best bat we have, except 
Hobbs, against our own standard of fast bowling; but that 
standard is not a high one. The secret of the whole thing is 
lack of practice, and until our county selection committees find 
the really fast stuff so long will Australia or South Africa, 
provided their supplies also do not run dry, hold the whip hand. 
A country that has fast bowlers can defy one that has not, 
merely because her own batsmen can successfully combat any- 
thing that is not really fast when it is being used against them 
as a substitute for fast, while her own fast bowlers do 
the rest. 

While on this subject I suggest that there is no ‘‘ way ” 
to play fast bowling, though there are two very clear-cut 
“ways ’’ how to fail against it. One of these is to move 
away, not necessarily the back foot, but by leaning the 
body backwards towards short-leg; and the other is by 
having your chest square to the bowler and by preceding the 
attempted stroke with a kind of shuffling of both feet some- 
where in the direction of the stumps and usually in front 
of them. Under no circumstances did the masters of the 
art, above named, do any of these things. ‘This is not the 
same thing as to state that they always played forward to 
fast bowling. It is impossible to play forward always to 
fast bowling, which, in 1921, was often stated to be the 
only “way.” Indeed, Fry rarely did so; but beyond argu- 
ment is it that the firm and straight right leg with muscles 
taut and the left leg flung out on the right line, such line de- 
pending entirely upon each ball, are the bedrock upon which 
successful coping with fast bowling is based. It is the biggest 
mistake of all either to shift back or tolean back from the 
line of the advancing ball. Most of the hurts incurred from 
fast bowling are due to the forgetful victim having done that. 
Forgetful because he has not remembered that all right- 
handed fast bowling (except the away-swerve, naturally) 
and most left-handed fast bowling must tend to ‘‘ come 


in on to”’ the body of the batsman. A merely straight 
ball bowled by Lockwood, who delivered as far as 
possible out at the end of the bowling crease, if pitching 
a good length on the off-stump would miss the leg 
stump bv inches. The consequence of this is that it is 
the batsman who leans, or who moves, over towards 
point who avoids hurt and who may, by _ deft 
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manipulation of his bat, get a four to long-leg at the same 
time. 

That was the secret, the very basis, of Ranjitsinhii’s famous 
“glide.’’ All he did was to help the ball on its way, and the 
best of all ways in which to do that with this type of ball is as 
above described. He discovered the “ glide” by accident, 
in which there was (tell it not in Gath, though he confessed it 
freely to me lang syne) an element of fear! His first “ glide ”’ 
was made, I believe I am correct, off ‘‘ Timber ’’ Woodcock of 
Leicestershire, one of the bowlers who was faster than Gregory 
The wicket was not a good one, and, naturally enough, a ba 
got up head high. Seeing in an instant that a broken crowr 
was probable, ‘‘ Ranji’ let go with the right hand, ducked his 
head, and held the bat before his head with his left hand. A 
glanced four was the immediate upshot; but a lot more hung 
on the incident than that. For it made “ Ranji” think 
furiously, and in those days he was thinking cricket continuously, 
Out of this germ there grew the “ glide,” and, in a sense, worse 
still, the army of imitators who have handed down as a legacy 
to English cricket the two-eyed stance and back-play-before- 
everything-else. What was possible to this exceptionatly 
quick-eyed player, it was idly thought, would suit everybody. 
Never was a greater blunder. From the point of view of a school 
coach, the worst model in cricket history was Ranjitsinhji as a 
batsman; and, as an admirer, than whom he never had a greater, 
I write it in sorrow, though in gladness, that none of our imitative 
young of to-day ever saw him juggling on a cricket-pitch. Rather 
they should have “‘ W. G.”’ and Hayward for straight-bladed 
orthodoxy, Johnny Tyldesley and “ Tip’”’ Foster for attack 
and dash (not, by any means, that the dear Old Man was not 
an attacker !); but Ranjitsinhji in any respect as a model— 
perish the thought. He was sui generis, there was none the 
least like him, there has been nobody at all like him since. His 
brilliant and charming methods, and particularly the “ play 
back or hit’’ heresy, should for ever be expunged from the 
cricket curriculum of anybody calling himself a coach. English 
cricket will never raise its head again on principles based on 
Asiatic jugglery. A mango stone buried before your eyes in 
a handful of sand may be made to grow into a young tree while 
you wait, provided of course your attention is pleasantly dis- 
tracted with other things, but such things cannot prosper in 
the simpler atmosphere of our Public Schools and Universities. 
For these the only hope is the British beef and brawn of a “ W.G.”’ 
or a George Hirst. To be sure, the last named did offend 
now and then against first principles when, interposing tough 
Yorkshire thew and sinew between a straight good length and 
his stumps, he went all out for his notorious and oft-achieved 
‘“‘hook,’”’ which the Scribes and Pharisees delighted in calling, 
inaccurately, a ‘ pull.” 





HITTING A FOUR SQUARE. 
Hobbs at the completion of a square cut off the left leg from a short, 
fast ball. 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM KENT TO THE 
EARL OF BURLINGTON 


By H. Avray 


E saw last week (page 697) how William Kent, 

meeting and becoming familiar with Lord Burlington 

in Italy in 1717-18, was, on his return to London, 

given accommodation in Burlington House. There 

he came to acquire the leading position among 
he designers and painters who assisted and did the spade work 
f the various building and decorative schemes that the archi- 
‘ecturally-minded earl undertook on his own account or on that 
of the many men of taste and position who accepted him as 
‘The Apollo of the Arts.’’ So long as Colin Campbell lived he 
was, assuredly, the architectural chief of the Burlingtonians. 
ut after his death in 1729 that position was taken by Kent, 
although he may have lacked technical training. Moreover, 
he not only became the most active, influential and intimate 
of Burlington’s esthetic band, but also “‘ predominated authorita- 
tively,” as Horace Walpole tells us, in general society on all 
matters of taste. 

It is curious that the two most outstanding personalities 
in art and architecture, at the period when these subjects were 
esteemed a necessary part of polite education, should remain 
without biographies. It is beside the question to belittle them— 
to say of Burlington that he merely “‘ paid the bill,” and of 
Kent that he had a “‘ heavy hand.’ Without a living picture 
of these two dominating influences, we fail to fully appreciate the 
esthetic spirit and inwardness of the age of the Whig oligarchs. 
Are we to account for the absence of such a work by the non- 
survival of material ? I am inclined to doubt it. Much use 
has been made, for the elucidation of social and political annals 
and the history of leading men and women, of the mass of records 
and writings belonging to the Dukes of Devonshire. Through 
his daughter they became Burlington’s heirs and thus acquired 
material which has shed light on the career of Inigo Jones. 
Has every scrap of paper relative to Burlington himself and 
to his domestic familiar, Kent, been collected and studied ? 
It is difficult to believe that this most probable and, as one may 
surmise, prolific source of information is dry when living waters 
gush forth from unexpected corners. There is no great con- 
nection between Burlington and Althorp beyond the subsequent 
marriage of Georgiana Spencer and the fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire. Yet the Althorp archives yield letters written by Kent 
which—although only four in number—shed more than a gleam 
of light upon the personality and position of the writer. Lord 
Spencer has very kindly handed them to me to read and annotate, 
and I feel already that Kent is becoming to me no longer a 
mere abstraction or a style, but a man of flesh and blood. 

The letters are written from Burlington House in 1738-39 
to Lord Burlington, who was spending the autumn and early 
winter at his Yorkshire seat of Lanesborough. They are gossipy 
and familiar. Kent, once the poor Yorkshire lad who earned 
wage by carriage painting, now writes to the leading Yorkshire 
nobleman as his close associate and intimate companion. Out 
of mere tittle-tattle and the chronicle of trifles we gather what 
serious business and professional work are in hand, and thus 
get nearer to the man. 

The first letter is dated September 12th, 1738, and begins : 
“IT came from Windsor last Thursday, the D. G. & St C. dined 
with me that day.’’ Here is a pregnant sentence. Kent was 
master mason at the Office of Works and architect in charge 
of the enlargement of Kensington Palace. We also see his 
hand at Hampton Court. But what was he doing at Windsor, 
where, as the late Sir Wm. St. John Hope tells us in his 
monumental work, ‘‘ From the death of Queen Anne to the 
end of the eighteenth century practically nothing was donc 
to the Castle beyond ordinary repairs,’ and nothing even 
as to these does he mention between 1714 and 1778? Yet, 
ere in 1738 is Kent entertaining at dinner the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Master of the Ceremonies, for by the 
letters D. G. and St C. he can only refer to the Duke of 
Grafton and Sir Clement Cotterell. Moreover, the place of 
entertainment seems to be the Castle itself, and here Kent appears 
to be domiciled, for he mentions the disgratzia (his letters abound 
in Italian words and phrases) occasioned by ‘‘ some wit ’’ who 
“‘ wrote in great letters upon my Kicthen door—a Cold Kicthen ”’ ; 
although, if he entertains the leading Court functionaries at 
dinner, one fails to see why he is thus anonymously accused of 
inhospitableness. Sir Clement is again dining with him—but 
this time in London—on the day on which the letter is written, 
and on the morrow is setting out for Rousham, which three 
years later he was to inherit from his uncle, General Dormer, 
and where Kent did so much to house and gardens. For the 
duke, also, Kent is busy, for he says in a subsequent letter 
that he has ‘‘ been to see how the mighty works go on at 
Euston,”’ where the banqueting house is attributed to him. 
But he is not neglecting Lord Burlington’s own jobs. From 
Burlington House he writes to him “ the perticulars’’ of what 
was doing here and at Chiswick. ‘‘ Painting and other works ”’ 
are finished at the former by November roth, so that his lordship 
will “ find a cleane house ”’ when he returns. ‘‘ Polly,’’ seemingly 


TIPPING. 

the nickname of an Italian craftsman, has “con grand Labori 
di spalle’’ done ‘‘ y® Stucco Pavement’”’ and varnished some 
of the pictures. At Chiswick more serious work is on hand ; 
and he combines professional visits there with others at Windsor 
and for Henry Pelham who, in 1729, had bought Claremont, 
‘“ where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s Love.’’ In the letter 
of September 12th we find this paragraph : 


Last Satterday I went after dinner to Chiswick & I walk about & lay 


there & Sunday morning I rid to Esher and lay there : went to Clearmont 
on Monday & dine’d there : I found Pickford & brought him along with 
me to Chiswick that afternoon : but another disgratzia happen’d, my 


horse fell quite lame, but I got to Chiswick to do what whe had to do, 
the gate will be quite finish’d in two or three days, y® other door yt 
was taken down in yt place is put up againe, & when all this work is 
done he is to begin upon y® cascade, the rest of the things are doing 
in the house as you ordered———I forgot to tell you, in my way to Esher 
on Sunday I call’d upon Mr. Pope, he’s going upon new works in his 
garden vt I design’d there. 


It would seem that Pickford was a foreman or master craftsman 
occupied in both places, and the ‘‘gate’’ at Chiswick is very 
likely the Inigo Jones gateway, still there, which Lord Burlington 
moved from Beaufort House, Chiswick. This letter also 
shows that, anyhow in the later stages, the creation of 
the grounds at the famous Twickenham villa was partly the 
work of Kent—the “ bold associate’ of Pope, as Mason after- 
wards called him. He was expected to attend to the smallest 
details and relates how, in November, Pope writes to him twice 
that he has “‘ great besnese’’ with him, which turns out merely 
to be the providing of drawings of vases to be made at Bath. 
Pope was an intimate of the Burlingtonian circle. He is men- 
tioned in all four of Kent’s letters, and it was evidently a standing 
joke to suppose the frail and delicate poet—who had his work 
cut out to keep his little body alive—to be addicted to heavy 
drinking. Thus, in the letter dated January 27th, we read : 


Pope is very busy, last night he came to me about eight a clock in liquor 
& would have more wine which I gave him. 


A more interesting view of the relationship of the two men 
dates from the previous November : 


I had not seen Pope but once this two months before last Sunday morn- 
ing & he came to town the night before, the next morning he came 
before I was up, it had rain’d all night & rain’d when he came, I would 
not get up & fent him away to disturb somebody else—he came back 
& fayd could meet with nobody, I got drest & went with him to Richarfons 
& had great diversion, he shew’d three picturs of L4 Baulingbrok one 
for himfelf for Pope, and another Pope in a mourning gown with a [trange 
view of ye garden to shew ye obelisk as in memory to his mother’s Death, 
the alligory seem’d odde to me, but after I found, it to be in the next 
letters—as I-fuppose fome of the witt yt was write to Londesbough 
will be in print the sone of Richardfon & Pope agreed that popes 
head was Titziannesco, the old long glow worm say’d whe have done 
our best. . . . . Pope is y® greatest glutton I know, he now talk 
of ye many good things he can make, he told me of a soupe that must 
be seven hours a making, he dined with Mr. Murry & Lady betty & was 
very drunk last Sunday night he says if he comes to town he’ll teach 
him how to live & leave of his rosted apples & water———-I forgot to 
tell you that Richarfon give me all ye prints he has grav’d, he has 
given me fo many miltons & three different popes, the last he has 
done is write behind his head in Greek letters y® English—thats the 
man, or this is the man, I cannot just tell—. 





Jonathan Richardson, the portrait painter, was best known 
as the author of the ‘‘ Theory of Painting,’’ which became a 
standard work and greatly influenced Reynolds. The portrait 
of his intimate friend, Pope, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
is by him. He both painted and drew him in chalk repeatedly, 
as we gather from Kent’s letter. He also etched a few portraits, 
such as that of Milton, of which he was so liberal in his gift to 
Kent. 

Of Pope it is said that he was so frugal in the matter of 
wine that he would set a single pint before guests, and having 
tasted it with them retire with the words “‘ gentlemen, I leave 
you to your wine.” It will have been this trait that gave rise 
to the joke about over-drinking. As to eating, though “ rosted 
apples and water ’’ may have been the fare to which his delicacy 
often compelled him, yet he loved highly seasoned dishes, such 
as potted lampreys, and may well have entertained Kent with 
his culinary lore. 

Another of the Burlingtonian familiars was Handel. His 
Oratorio of ‘“‘Saul’’ was produced at the King’s Theatre on 
January 16th, 1739. Kent attended and wrote about it to 
Burlington as follows : 


The Oratorios goe on well, I was there with a handsom widow, fatt, 
which has given much diversion to y® looker on & who was in y° 
box you us’d to have—there is a pritty concetto in the oratorio, there 
is some stops in y® Harpsicord that are little bells, I thought it had 
been some squerrels in a cage. 
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In the same letter we read how “my L4 Lovell’? has been 
showing the Chiswick villa to an Italian marquess. Thomas 
Coke was made Baron Lovel in 1728 and Earl of Leicester in 
1744. Like Burlington, he had met Kent in Italy and had 
become familiar with and employed him in seeking out and ob- 
taining the ancient statues and other objects of art which he was 
collecting in Italy with a view of ultimately housing them in a 
new country house on an Italian model. For many years before 
the first stone of Holkham was laid, in 1734, Lovel, Burlington 
and Kent had talked over and worked out the scheme and details 
of this sumptuous building. Here, as elsewhere, Kent not only 
designed but actually decorated, and he writes to Burlington on 
November roth, 1738: ‘‘ I am now going to paint a cieling for 
Lord Lovell here on cloth ’’—which was Kent’s usual method 
as at Houghton and Kensington Palace. Lord Lovel had 
spent the autumn of 1736 on the Holkham estate and had found 
the structure well forward, for on December 20th he writes to 


May 10th, 1924, 


Lord Burlington (the letter is among Lord Spencer’s papers) 


on personal topics, and adds: 


I now begin to think of London only wait till my Potchets are full 
weh J hope will be next week. _I shall still wait on you wth my Portfeuil 
& make the signor scold. 


The signor is evidently a nickname given to Kent by Lord 
Lovel and Burlington, and it is again twice used in the sam: 
letter. This shows us the comradeship that existed betwee: 
the two wealthy lords and the uprisen artist-architect. I/ 
then, more of his letters survive, they should, surely, see the light 
Their chatty nature would throw much light on the societ 


as well as on the taste of the day. Indeed, in some of them, 


perchance, he may have been even more racy and garrulou 
than in those possessed by Lord Spencer, the last of which end 
with the words: 


There are a hundred more wild things that cannot be write. 





HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


Memories and Friends, by A. C. Benson. (John Murray, 16s.) 
Fragments from My Diary, by Maxim Gorky. (Philip, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
Jane Welsh Cariyle: Letters to Her Family, 1839-1863. Edited 
by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. (John Murray, 2its. net.) 
HOSE who prefer to study humanity as it actually 
is, and not as the fond imagination of the novelist 
beholds it, will find a rare pleasure in these three volumes. 
If we take Mr. Benson’s first, that is because he is 
nearest us in time and place. Jane Welsh Carlyle 
is concerned with a past generation and Maxim Gorky with 
a foreign country, but Mr. Benson deals with our own generation, 
and a map of his country would have Eton as its central point. 
His studies are nearly all concerned more or less with the famous 
school. Some of his memories are slight and others are elaborate. 
His best success is with John Ruskin, though he calls it modestly 
only “A sight of Ruskin.” Mr. Benson had been asked, as 
President of the Literary Society, to arrange for Ruskin to come 
and lecture. Even with the padding legitimate to the occasion, 
it runs only to a matter of eleven pages ; but within that space 
Mr. Benson has managed to give a fine account of the weaknesses, 
no less than the noble strains, of character in the man. He has 
most felicitously illustrated his discourse with a photograph 
of Ruskin arm-in-arm with Gabriel Rossetti. Here we have 
the Ruskin that will abide in memory, with the deep-set eyes 
and broad, white forehead that attest his intellect, and a mouth 
with lines that tell how sweetness went with light. It might 
have been whimsical and Shandean, but that the froth of humour 
is frozen or petrified into a plain intimation of obstinate crank- 
worship. Many of the great figures are dealt with in the manner 
suitable to a Times obituary, wherein the unwritten law ordains 
that a generous blindness should be extended to the faults and 
weaknesses of the dead. In other words, ‘Mr. Benson is a 
devout observer of the conventions. The Cecil Spring Rice 
is, however, a masterly little portrait, although he modestly 
describes it as an almost childlike impression of him as he 
appeared to the eyes of a boy of fourteen. The essay on Rupert 
Brooke is sure to be read, if only for the attractive picture it 
gives of Grantchester : 

In a day of high summer you could hardly find a sweeter place ; 

all embowered in branching trees and close-set orchards ; the fowls 
picking up the fallen grain, the lazy anglers by the stream, the deep- 
brimmed pool with the breaking bubbles and the darting shoals of 
fish, the fragrant, fresh, weedy scent, and the distant clink of rowlocks 
over the golden-sprinkled grass—a scene for which in absence the thought 
might well ache, little knowing how deep into the heart had sunk its 
homely, dreaming charm. 
This description of Grantchester, a place which became part 
of the very spirit of Rupert Brooke, is more helpful towards 
obtaining a right appreciation of the poet than all the criticism 
that has been written about him. 

Maxim Gorky stands out in violent contrast to Mr. Benson. 
He belongs to a different race and a different country. It would 
not be sufficient to say that the one is English and the other 
Russian. The contrast goes deeper. Under whatever sun 
Maxim had been born, it is inconceivable that he would not 
have possessed that insatiable curiosity in regard to what is 
elemental in humanity, that characterises him more than any of 
his compatriots. He showed in his short but extraordinarily 
complete biographical appreciation of Tolstoy that he has a 
mind able to weigh and measure the greatest of his literary 
contemporaries. He wrote of Tolstoy with a sympathy which 
one great man feels for another. In this book we are not brought 
into such high company. The diary from which the extracts 
composing it were taken is not edited, except in a few instances, 


and the fragments have no cohesion except that incidents and 
characters are recorded as they appeared to Gorky’s mind and 
temperament. It would, no doubt, have been possible for him 
to have worked these disconnected pieces into a story of wander- 
ing and adventure, a Picaresque novel, in fact ; and, very likely, 
some idea of that kind was in his head when he jotted down in 
his diary these notes about the incidents and characters he 
met. His interest is keenest in regard to the flotsam and jetsam 
of society, the tramps, beggars, desperadoes and criminals— 
the more desperate and lawless, the better for his purpose. 
He records their sayings and doings with grim sincerity and 
detachment, as though he were a mere indifferent spectator ; 
but underneath that there is concealed sympathy, understanding 
and compassion. What we imagine to be the notes made before 
the war were very likely intended for use in fiction ; but in the 
middle of the conflict Gorky is more of a student. One observa- 
tion that he makes is that, as far as he could learn, the peasants 
and citizens looked upon the war from the beginning as something 
outside them. They had not that living interest experienced 
and expressed in this country, for instance, and they do not 
seem to have felt any overpowering anxiety as to the result. 
Still, this refers to a very seamy side of society and, no doubt, 
had its counterpart in other countries. There seems to have 
been rapid growth, too, in what may be called the Nihilist’s 
creed. The book consists of matter to stir the thoughts of 
all who recognise the darkness still enshrouding Russia’s ultimate 
destiny. 

This new book of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s letters is one for 
dipping into rather than solid reading. The letters were written 
to two of her female relations, and are as simple and natural as 
one could wish. They are mostly of considerable length, and 
at their best are unsurpassable for their charm and directness, 
but it would be an arduous task to read through them consecu- 
tively. When Mrs. Carlyle is in the mood of it, she is unequalled. 
As an example of her manner, we could not select anything better 
than Letter 150 to Helen Welsh. It paints the domestic scene 
inimitably. An invitation had come for the Bath House ball 
which “ threw me into a perfect fever for one week—as I had 
got no dress for it ; not understanding that I was to go.” How- 
ever, Mr. Carlyle was “ ‘ quite determined for once in his life’ 
to see an aristocratic ball and ‘if I chose to be so peevish and 
ungracious as to stay away there was no help for me.’”’ Wher 
the question of the lack of a dress arose, he offered to “ pay fo: 
any dress I chose to get”’; but that brought on a new horror 
that “ of stripping myself, of ‘ being bare "—at my age after being 
muffled up so many years!” The philosopher was not to be 
appeased by that argument, and told her angrily that “ truc 
propriety consisted in conforming to other people’s fashions ! ! ! 
and that Eve he supposed had as much sense of decency as ! 
had and she wore no clothes at all!!!” So Mrs. Carlyle, greatl: 
daring, got a white silk dress which at first was high and long- 
sleeved, but on the very day of the ball it “‘ was sent back to 
be cut down to the due pitch of indecency!”’ She felt as though 
she could have gone into “ fits of crying when I began to put 
it on.”” This mood does not last long, though. When she got 
within her dress “I looked so astonishingly well in it by candle 
light, and when I got into the fine rooms amongst the universally 
bare people I felt so much in keeping, that I forgot my neck and 
arms almost immediately.” It seems to have been a rare 
pleasure for her to get among “‘ all the Duchesses one ever heard 
tell of blazing in diamonds,” the young beauties, distinguished 


- statesmen and the rest of them up to six or seven hundred. 


What pleased her best, however, was to get a good look into 
the eyes of the old Duke of Wellington—“ one has no notion, 
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seeing him on the streets, what a dear kind face he has.” ‘The 
letter ends with a reference to the death of Peel, which produced 
‘‘a greater dismay than any public event of my time.”’ Carlyle 
himself mourned ‘‘ over him as I never saw him mourn before ”’ ; 
he even went to look at the house where Peel lay dead. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s sprightliness does not always disguise the 
fact that she must have found her husband very trying in some 
respects. In the following paragraph we have a curious picture 
of night regulations at Cheyne Walk : 


God keep you dearest Helen and all of you—I wonder when I 
shall have another long bed-talk with you—not in this house will that 
ever take place—for here no one must stir or whisper even, after being 
deposited in theirown rooms. If Carlyle were even to suspect you were 
combing your hair after he was gone to bed he would not he able to go 
to sleep—not he—he would rise and smoke! But you will accommo- 
date yourself to the caprices of a house of Genius ! 
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A letter in which Mrs. Carlyle describes Mrs. Anthony 

Stirling’s monomania is one of the most lively in the book. 
The lady thought her husband had given the Carlyles their 
new dining-room carpet and new piano—‘ And all these base 
visions growing out of the one poor little fact of her husband’s 
having once given me a crockery jug //” After the explanation 
was over, she gives a very amusing account of her husband’s 
chaff : 
He, Carlyle, is making himself very merry at what he calls “ the judge- 
ment come upon me ”’ and calls me oftener than “‘ Jane ” or ‘‘ my Dear ”’ 
“* Destroyer of the peace of families!” This morning as I was sitting 
very half-awake over my coffee, he suddenly exclaimed—“ just to look 
at you there, looking as if butter would not melt in your mouth, and 
think of the profligate life you lead!” 

Certainly, the letters of Jane Carlyle are calculated to lighten 
the gloom of a rainy day. 


“ 


THE TUDOR HOME 


English Homes. Period II, Vol. |. Early Tudor, 1485-1558, 
by H. Avray Tipping. (Country LiFe Offices, £3 3s.) 
HE period covered by this volume is one of the most 
interesting in the development of domestic architecture 
in England. The necessity for providing security 
against attack was beginning to grow less, and there 
was, in consequence, greater scope for the demands of 
convenience and comfort. The trend of design was towards 
delicacy of detail and a free use of ornament, for ornament was 
now less liable to damage from the inconsiderate fury of attacking 
parties. Windows were 
admitted in greater 
abundance in outside 
walls, but the openings 
composing them were 
usually small. The 
entrance doorway was 
still jealously guarded, 
and a close watch was 
kept upon those who 
passed in and out; but 
the persons whom it 
was desirable to exclude 
came no longer armed 
with military appli- 
ances, and consequently 
the architectural treat- 
ment of the doorway 
became less grim and 
forbidding. Old fea- 
tures, like the project- 
ing towers which had 
enabled the entrance 
to be defended, were 
retained in many in- 
stances, but they were 
retained more for effect 
in appearance than 
as practical aids to 
security. 

The tendency 
towards smallness of 
detail, which was still 
designed in the Gothic 
style, made it all the 
easier to accept and 
adopt the Italian forms 
which first appeared 
in England when 
Torrigiano fashioned 
the splendid tomb of 
Henry VII about the 
year 1516. This foreign 
detail was at first con- 
fined to quite subsidi- 
ary features, such as 
the spandrels of flat- 
pointed arches, running 
ornament on beams, the 
cresting on screens, and 
so forth; but with the 
passing of the years 
the Italian influence 
increased and gradu- 
ally affected the 
treatment of larger 
features and eventually 
modified the structure 
itself. 

The ease with 
which a transition from 
Gothic to Italianised 


detail could be made, while still preserving the general forms 
of established tradition, can be realised by comparing the, illus- 
tration of the upper part of Abbot Chard’s Tower at Forde 
Abbey (page xi of the Introduction) with the work at Layer 
Marney (pages 167-168); and the tentative manner in which 
Italianised detail was introduced is apparent throughout the 
volume. Its freest expression is to be found in wall panelling, 
such as that formerly at Beckenham Hall, Essex (page li), that 
at The Vyne, Hampshire (pages 218-223), and Thame Park, 
Oxfordshire (pages 256-257). 





PARHAM OLD HALL, SUFFOLK. 
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The Introduction gives a clear idea of the early stages of 
the change which eventually converted the frowning medizval 
house into the smiling mansions of Elizabeth. The detailed 
history of the various houses of the period which forms the bulk 
of the book not only tells us who were their builders and what 
the vicissitudes they underwent, but shows us, by means of 
the admirable illustrations, the modifications made in their 
architectural treatment. Of the conclusions to be drawn from 
the wealth of material here supplied, two emerge with peculiar 
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distinctness: that England had a delightful style of her own, 
touched though it was by outside influence; and that she bred 
a race of craftsmen who, in their various trades, could vie in 
daintiness and fertility of design with those of any age or country. 

In this volume Mr. Tipping displays his usual grasp of his 
subject and abounding proofs of research ; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the general get-up and the quality of the illus- 
trations are worthy of the series of volumes of which this one 
is not the least fascinating. J. A. Gotca. 


THE SOUTH-EAST. 
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SPAIN 


By Dr. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 





SAN SEBASTIAN. 
From ‘“‘ Sketches of Scenery in the Basque Provinces,” by H. Wilkinson, 1838. 


T is probably not generally realised that Spain is the only 
European country where the clash between East and West 
was not only a military, but a spiritual clash, and where 
Christian and Mohammedan pilgrims flocked to pay 
reverence at their respective shrines. Here the two 

greatest religions of the world came face to face and, as it were, 
challenged each other, each building up a great temple almost 
in the sight of the other. In the south the Moslems built 
their magnificent mosque in Cordova, begun by Abderrahman 
and completed in 796 by his son, to draw all Moslems unto it. 
To this monumental edifice they gave the name of Ceca, or 
House of Purification, and pilgrimages to its wondrous shrine 
were considered equivalent to those made to the Caaba of the 
Prophet. Thither, for over a century, Moslem pilgrims wended 
their way, wearing away the very stones in their zeal to worship. 
Simultaneously, in the north, Christians, filled with the holy 
fire of religious enthusiasm, trod the mountainous paths of 
Northern Spain in their long processions to Santiago di Com- 
postella to kneel at the tomb of St. James. The arrival of the 
Saint’s body, as tradition tells, in a scallop shell on the north- 
east coast, the phenomena of the celestial lights and the sound 
of angel voices indicating the spot where the Saint landed 
stirred the Christian King Alfonso, on his part, in 808, to build 
an oratory to St. James, henceforth the patron saint of Spain, 
and to name the place the Field of the Star, or Compostella, 
in commemoration of the miraculous event and to mark the 
nation’s thankfulness for this proof of the saint’s beneficence. 

In the long and bitter fight this little north-western corner 
of Galicia, with its holy place, withstood all Mohammedan 
onslaughts. The flag of the Crescent never waved over this 
outpost of the Cross, and Christians continued their marches 
unmolested to the altar of St. James throughout the long 
Mohammedan domination in Spain. 

The great struggle for worldly and spiritual dominion 
between Christian and Moslem had begun when the foundation 
stone of these two “temples”? had been laid. It raged for 
seven centuries until the latter was at last overthrown, and in 
the very centre of the great mosque of Cordova Christian zeal 
and Christian bad taste placed an ungraceful monument to 
tower for all time over the crushed religion. 

Down to the middle of the fifteenth century the stream of 
visitors drawn to Spain by faith alone never ceased. Swedes, 
Germans and French rode, but more often walked, the pilgrim 
way to Santiago, hardened to discomfort and undaunted by 
dangers. These were inevitable accompaniments in that day 
of a journey of the kind, and everyone seemed to regard them 
with equanimity ; they involved also a great deal of preparation 
and a large outlay only possible for the very rich. Saint Birgitta 
of Sweden, to mention but one notable example from the north, 


made the journey to Spain on foot, accompanied by a goodly 
band of clergy and other devoted companions, men and women, 
and took two years to accomplish it. 

It is not till 1466 that we find the first record of a traveller 
setting out for Spain not entirely carried away by religious 
feelings. The story of a tour undertaken by Baron Rosmithal, 
described by Schaschek, is the most detailed of any written 
about that country in the fifteenth century. Rosmithal, a 
Bohemian noble, the name of our first Spanish tourist, left 
Prague on November 26th, 1465, with an escort of forty persons 
and fifty-two horses, an evident proof of his rank and wealth. 
Before reaching the Hispanic peninsula he passed through 
Cologne, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges and Calais, and even crossed 
over, it is said, to England. On his return to France, the baron 
and his company were entertained by Louis XI, and, after a short 
delay, proceeded to Spain, taking the rough road to Santiago, 
through Burgos, up and down the steep and inhospitable 
mountains of Northern Spain, where they endured much hard- 
ship and experienced much unpleasantness at toll gates and 
bridge-heads. Many of the baron’s little party also suffered 
with their eyes while crossing the hills around Burgos. “A 
mile from Burgos,” writes Schaschek, ‘“‘ there is a mountain 
over which those who desire to reach the city must pass. It is 
strewn with glittering pebbles that reflect the sun as through 
a mirror and are most injurious to the eyes.” ‘“‘ This stone,” 
says a Spanish writer, ‘“ is what is geologically known as specular 
gypsum, called in Spanish, espejuelo or little looking glass.” 

On another occasion the whole company was in imminent 
danger of being exterminated through the imprudence of one 
of the baron’s pages who, while amusing himself by throwing 
stones at chestnut trees, wounded a native. On their return 
from Santiago, having again to pass through this district, they 
found themselves suddenly surrounded by a band of over a 
hundred men armed with pikes and swords, friends of the in- 
jured man, who sought to be avenged for his wound. The 
incident threatened to end badly, but, fortunately, through 
the intervention of their guide, after an animated council, 
the natives forgave the baron and allowed him to continue 
his way in peace. 

But we cannot follow Rosmithal throughout his wanderings 
in Aragon, Castille and Catalonia, nor his secretary in his 
descriptions of the towns they visited, of the barbarous customs 
of the people, of the great cruelties they witnessed, of the deeds 
of the robbers who infested the woods, and of the extraordinarily 
bad condition of the whole countryside. A century later the 
highwaymen of Catalonia and their powerful leader, Rocha 
Guinarda, are as famed in Spanish history as our own Rob Roy. 
A proclaimed outlaw, Rocha rode forth to rob and insult the 
King’s subjects and those who journeyed, but “ he exercised his 
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profession in a style of equity, so to speak, of which the records 
of robbery furnish but few examples.” Cervantes extolled 
the justice of his dealings in his unequalled story. 

Don Quixote, it will be remembered, fell into the hands 
of the robber chief, and when addressing Rocha, said, “‘ I am 
not sad for having fallen into thy power, Valorous Roque whose 
boundless fame spreads through the universe.” Rocha’s 
rule seems to have been to take from every passenger just one 
half of what he had. 

We cannot be surprised that Rosmithal’s secretary finally 
summed up his account of Catalonia by saying: “I do not 
know that there is anything further to say about the province, 
except that those who live in it are the most perfidious and 
evil men ; the like do not exist in any land. We have traversed 
three provinces under the rule of the Infidels and have felt 
more secure among them than among the Christians.” 

Close on the footsteps of Baron Rosmithal came De La 
Fosse, an agent of a Flemish merchant in Bruges, commissioned 
to look after some goods arriving at Seville from Flanders. 
But misfortune dogged his footsteps. While taking his vessel 
round the coast, he fell in with a Portuguese captain, who 
boarded his ship and brought him a prisoner to Lisbon. There 
he was confined to gaol and threatened with hanging. After 
a period of imprisonment, by a miraculous stroke of fortune he 
escaped and succeeded in working his way on foot northward 
from Guadalupe to Toledo, with only bread and water for 
sustenance. In the latter town he, fortunately, met a com- 
patriot, who befriended him, and with his help gradually reached 
home “ with his body sound but all his goods lost.” 

The roll of travellers down the centuries is a long one, grow- 
ing longer and longer as we reach the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, while the motives for these excursions into foreign 
countries are now almost entirely induced by a love of change, 
mingled with curiosity. In the seventeenth century Mme. 
d’Aulnoy crossed the Pyrenees to enjoy herself and to get a 
glimpse of Spanish manners. Her “ Letters on Spain ” (1692) 
is a fascinating but little known volume, which gives an excellent 
idea of the trials and difficulties of travel in that country. The 
physical discomforts endured and the risks run in such an 
expedition would deter many a roving spirit among moderns 
accustomed to Pullman cars and other luxuries. When compared 
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with the cost of to-day, the expenses were as heavy: horses 
had to be purchased and an escort engaged—to go alone, except 
as a pilgrim, was courting trouble—or men or horses had to be 
hired to carry litters. The carriers expected to be paid not only 
for the outward journey, but also at the same rate for their 
return to the place whence they had started. Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
method of conveyance was the litter borne by men. Each 
litter in her party was attended by a “‘ master,” who kept the 
“gravity of a Roman Senator,” and by a servant, both mounted 
on mules. It was the duty of these two to control the bearers 
and to arrange the length of time each man should carry. The 
ascent of the mountains was steep and progression slow and 
tedious. Accidents were not infrequent, and many were the 
crosses in the passes which marked the fall of some muleteer 
with his charge: as in the present day, on 
the beautiful coast road of Northern Spain, 
they mark the headlong rush to destruction 
of a motor car or a motor char-a-bancs. 
The custom of keeping a sum for 
extras when travelling has prevailed from 
time immemorial. Nowadays we set it 
aside for unforeseen pleasures, but in the 
seventeenth century the traveller had to be 
prepared for every kind of extortionate 
demand. Toll-gatherers and custom-house 
officials were apt to fleece him at frontiers 
and bridge-heads, and the traveller seldom 
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knew how much would be exacted. Mme. d’Aulnoy records 
how she was compelled to pay “both for the cloathes 
and money we carried with us.”’ Unexpected drains on the 
purse were also not uncommon, due to incidents necessitating, 
as Mme. d’Aulnoy says, “‘ patience and good store of money.” 
She is always complaining that she has been “ peeled,” and 
tells a story that illustrates how this extra outlay is incurred. 

She and her suite were proceeding down the river Andaye 
in boats, in one of which her cook was seated beside a handsome 
young Biscaneer. Attracted by her looks, he attempted to 
raise her veil. ‘‘ But she being not used to this sort of plain 
dealing without any words broke his head with her oar: Having 
done this exploit, fear seizing on her, she threw herself imme- 
diately into the water, tho’ the season was very cold, and swam 
with great swiftness ; but, having all her cloathes on and it being 
far to the shoar, her strength began to fail her. Several of these 
wenches who saw this at land, leapt immediately into their 
boats to her assistance, when those who had remain’d in the 
boat with the cook, fearing the loss of their companion, fell on 
him like two Furies, resolving by all means to drown him. I 
assure you the foolish Gascon was so cruelly handled that he was 
all over blood. In fine, we came to land, but were scarcely on 
shoar, but we saw this wench which was saved out of the water, 
making up towards us with near fifty others each with an oar 
on their shoulder marching in battle-ray, with fife and drum.” 
After much beating of drums, hollowing, leaping and dancing 
with their oars, pieces of money were distributed among this 
marine troop and Mme. d’Aulnoy was permitted to proceed in 
peace. 
In another passage we read that “ the snows were so high 
that we had always twenty men who made way for us with 
shovels. You will perhaps imagine this cost me very much.” 
However, fortunately it was a custom that the inhabitants of 
villages were obliged to meet travellers and act as guides to the 
next ; so a gratuity was sufficient. 

But besides this good store of money she had to provide 
herself with ‘‘ good store of provision to prevent starving in 
some places; and gammons of bacon, dried tongues, being 
much esteem’d in this country, I have therefore taken up a 
good quantity.” 

Mme. d’Aulnoy often arrived wearied and tired, “ roasted 
by the heat of the sun or frozen by the snows, to see neither 
pot on the fire nor plates wash’d, beds without curtains, with 
sheets as large as napkins, no 
forks, and only one cup in the 
house and that seized by 
the muleteers.”” The kitchens 
had no chimneys and every- 
one looked “blacker than 
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devils.” She had to send to 
the butchery, the market, the 
caverns, the baker, “‘ in fine to 
ill parts of the town to gather 
wherewith to make a sorry 
neal.” The innkeeper was 
nly allowed to lodge his 
visitors. 

Although Mme. d’Aulnoy 
‘ives us all these particulars, 
she also showed an apprecia- 
‘ion of the beautiful in art 
and architecture. She makes, 
however, no mention of things 
Moorish. The Spanish scenery 
had a fascination for her, as it 
has for many to-day. “Here,” 
she writes, ‘‘are on these 
mountains only some shepherds’ 
cottages, and some few hovels, 
and at that distance, that you 
must go a great way before you 
can find them; yet all these 
natural objects, though very 
melancholy ones, yet have 
something that is very taking 
in them.” 

But, on the whole, Mme. 
d’Aulnoy’s chief pleasure in 
Spain was to meet and talk to men and women, and her book 
contains several little studies and stories of these. An interesting 
autobiographical account given by a Spanish marchioness of her 
life up to the day of meeting with Mme. d’Aulnoy, tells how her 
lover was carried off by Algerian Moors ; how, donning the dress 
of a young man, she fled from her home, crossed over to Algiers, 
surrendering herself as a hostage until the ransom demanded 
should be paid; how her lover on his release perfidiously 
married her bosom friend, and how they both left her to pine 
away in a Moorish harem; how she was at last miraculously 
saved from imprisonment, and on her return was married to an 
old but devoted marquess. The story ends in the death of her 
bosom friend and of the marquess, and her former lover’s attempt 
to compel her to marry him, and in her flight to a convent at 
the very moment she meets with Mme. d’Aulnoy. 

One hundred years later the world had begun to travel in 
earnest ; the Grand Tour was in full swing ; the roads south- 
ward were better, and, though escorts were still necessary, the 
routes were safer. Journeys to Spain by Englishmen were 
more frequent, in spite of the fact that the condition of the roads 
and inns in that country had not greatly improved. Thicknesse 
(1775), in his ‘‘ Travels in Spain,” complained that the highways 
were neglected, but that, bad as the roads were, they were better 
than the posada or inn, and he quotes a Spanish saying: ‘“‘ The 
best part of a journey is getting out of the posada.” Dalrymple 
also found the same fault wherever he went: “ It is the custom,” 
he declared, ‘‘ in general for the guests to provide everything 
except straw for their cattle; the innkeeper will cause their 
meat to be dressed or will furnish utensils for that purpose 
for which a stipulated sum is to be paid; they will scarcely 
stir to get you anything.”” While 
the works of these authors give 
a general survey of the manners 
and customs in Spain, and 
‘thers, such as Twiss (1772) 
and Dillon (1781), dwell more 
on the mineral and agricultural 
esources of the country, none 
of these accounts merits more 
han a passing mention. 

The most interesting per- 
sonality in the eighteenth cen- 
tury who visited Spain as a 
tourist was William Beckford. 

Beckford was the son and 
heir of William Beckford, Lord 
Mayor of London, known to 
fame not only for an historic 
speech to George III in 
defence of the liberties of the 
country, but also for his 
immense wealth, amassed in 
trading in the West Indies. 
When young Beckford was ten 
years old his father died, and 
his mother, being averse from 
schools and colleges, handed 
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him over to the care of a tutor, with the approval of his 
godfather, Lord Chatham. Under the tutor’s care Beckford 
secured a good education, and at the age of seventeen, instead of 
being sent to college, he was taken abroad to France, Switzer- 
land and Italy, to continue his studies. The details of his 
first and second journeys, of his coming of age in 1781, 
of his subsequent marriage in 1783, and of his wife’s death in 
1786 and its influence on his life are superfluous here. But 
before retiring to his palatial West Country home, Fonthill, as 
is recorded, to lead the life of a recluse, Beckford decided to 
make a last tour in Spain and Portugal. In 1787 he, the richest 
commoner in England, crossed the Portuguese frontier on his 
way to Madrid with a retinue of servants. It would hardly be 
possible to cite a better example of luxurious travelling in the 
eighteenth century. In moving about from place to place, 
Beckford seems to have spared no expense in the endeavour 
to travel comfortably, and yet, compared with our present ideas, 
what extraordinary discomforts he had to tolerate! He writes 
in his Letters that he was ‘‘ much disordered by the tiresome 
dragging of his heavy coach through heaps of sand,” through 
dismal plains and still more dismal mountains, and greatly tor- 
mented by the Talaverans “ singing drawling tirannas to the 
monotonous accompaniment of a sort of humstrum which, if 
it cease not, I must defer sleeping to another opportunity.” 
Undaunted, however, Beckford reached Madrid on Decem- 
ber 12th, 1787, and settled down to its life for a short period. 
He paid visits to ambassadors, accepted invitations to balls 
and dinners at the houses of the great, who vied in entertaining 
the rich young English squire. But amid this gaiety his love 
of art and antiquities remained paramount. He showed a 
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true appreciation of the beautiful works of art he saw, criticising 
their merits, though condemning “the manner in which the 
pictures were jumbled together as in the dominions of an 
auctioneer ’’—a criticism which, in a measure, holds good to-day. 
He made excursions to the Escurial, to Aranjuez, and other 
places, but his creature comforts were everywhere put to a 
severe test. To visit the Escurial he had to be roused out of 
bed by candlelight on a sharp wintry morning, which was 
particularly hateful to him; and on his return “the mules 
galloped back at so rapid a rate and their conductors bawled 
and screamed so lustily,” that half his recollections were 
“ whirled out of his head.” Again, to visit Aranjuez, he had to 
endure “ a tedious drive through vast tracts of desolate country,” 
and on his return, being exceedingly weary, sank into his chair 
to enjoy ‘“‘ comfortable listlessness.” 
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The bane of the country, according to Beckford, was the 
** universal apathy and indifference to everything,” which seemed 


to pervade the whole Iberian peninsula, and was, he added, 


“likely to be the world without end.” 

The Moorish monuments in Spain hardly attracted the 
attention of Beckford or any contemporary traveller in the 
eighteenth century. As regards the Spaniards, the “ leaven 
of hatred against the Moors and their relics long survived ”’ ; 
even in the beginning of the nineteenth century the degrada- 
tion of the wonderful Alhambra still continued. When the 
armies of France in 1812 converted its mosque into 
magazine and tore up the Moorish pavement of blue ana 
white in the Court of Lions, they committed the last 
barbarous acts of hostility by the Christian in his struggle 
with the Moslem. 





BACK TEES: A CRY OF THE DOWNTRODDEN 


By BERNARD DarRwWIN. 


HAVE lately received letters from two friends of mine 

asking me to champion the cause of the oppressed and 

middle-aged golfer in respect to excessively far back tees 

at holiday meetings. I confess that I am not altogether 

surprised, because I have long wondered why the great 
mass of golfers with double-figure handicaps do not rise in their 
wrath and consign golf architects, green committees and scratch 
players to the scaffold. These two friends of mine are not of 
a bloodthirsty or Bolshevik disposition : they are men of peace, 
they write temperately, and I think they make a pretty good 
case. 

I, too, am a man of peace, with a desire to mind my own 
business. The particular course of which they both complain 
is Sandwich, and I was not there at Easter and do not belong 
to the club. I know that Sandwich, with the tees far back 
and a stiff wind, can be very hard work for me, and I am still 
prepared to back myself in a driving match against either of 
my correspondents. However, I prefer to make my sermon 
of a general character without taking any one course as a text. 

One of the two plaintiffs in this case says that he and most 
other people go to play golf at an Easter meeting ‘‘in order 
to enjoy themselves and without ulterior motives,’ and adds, 
“if we are asked from several tees to do more than we can 
reasonably expect in the way of carry, the game ceases to be a 
pleasure.”” That is a fair and pertinent observation. The hypo- 
thetical defendant would probably answer that on nearly every 
course there is a way round for the short driver, or that, if needs 
be, he must play short of the bunker; that in any case his 
handicap is given him largely because he is a short driver and 
that he must make use of his strokes accordingly. Even assuming 
that it is always possible to play short or round, I do not think 
this is a complete answer. The fun of a carry is to go forit. To 
dodge round a corner, however ingeniously, may now and again 
give a spice of satisfaction, artistic or malicious, but in the 
end it becomes a very dull business. I received a lesson to this 
effect myself a few days ago. I was playing on a course which 
is rich in genuine two-shot holes. After the recent tremendous 
rains the ground was heavy, and only the abnormally long driver 
could get up in two. For me there was nothing to do but 
obtain a strategic position for the third shot, which was a pitch 
or run-up, and it did not much matter how I obtained it. My 
tee shot might be a little longer or shorter, straighter or more 
crooked, and nobody—myself included—cared. It was a singu- 
larly uninteresting form of golf. Nor do I think it would have 
been materially more interesting—though, no doubt, more exasper- 
ating—if, from several of the tees, I had been in grave danger of 
being caught by a cross-bunker. It gave me a good deal of 
sympathy for people who find courses too long for them. 
They lose too much of the. fun which they pay for, and are 
entitled to expect in some reasonable quantity. No amount of 
handicaps will make up for it. If anyone wants a practical 
demonstration of this fact let him have a mild attack of 
rheumatism. He will find that he can still hit the ball tolerably 
straight, but he has lost some thirty or forty yards of his normal 
length. . His ball will plump into bunkers usually disregarded : 
the ‘‘way round” which he always thought sufficient for the 
weaker brethren will shrink strangely, and before the round is 
over the mere sight of his niblick will afflict him with a deadly 


nausea. 





Of course, it is perfectly obvious that you cannot place 
the tees so as to make a course the best and most interesting 
possible test for all classes of golfers. When Little Tiny, in 
Hans Andersen’s story, walked through a stubble field she felt 
as if she were struggling through a forest, and “‘ the snowflakes, 
as they fell upon her, were like a whole shovelful falling upon 
one of us, for we are tall, but she was only an inch high.” The 
carry at which I must slog my soul out of my body does not 
exist for Mr. Tolley. The carry which makes him think twice 
makes me play short. Whatever the precise class of golf you 
take, these differences must exist between players. When it 
comes to a championship, I am all for giving the fine hitter 
something to hit at and the due reward of his hitting if he do it 
well; but, in the case of an ordinary holiday meeting, where 
champions are few and middle-aged gentlemen are many, there 
should be some moderation. It seems to me that people are 
too much frightened of having their courses made to look foolish 
by a low score. This is a very futile form of self-consciousness. 
Mr. Aylmer, last Saturday, went round Moor Park in 69. No 
sensible person on that account thinks that Moor Park has 
suffered in dignity or that it must be an easy course. What 
he does think is that Mr. Aylmer played a truly magnificent 
round of golf. And, in any case, which of two things is the 
most important for the success of a meeting, that Mr. So-and-So 
should win the scratch medal with a score that people never 
used to accomplish in the ‘“‘ good old days”’ of the gutty, or 
that the general mass of mankind should enjoy their golf to the 
full? Iam nota person of any alarmingly democratic tendencies ; 
indeed, I am a true-blue Tory, but I cannot doubt as to the right 
answer. 

I said that my correspondents were neither of them blood- 
thirsty, but on re-reading their letters I do find a murderous 
touch. One of them suggests that all tees should be put yet 
another 30yds. back: that then the rank and file should troop 
out to see two great players struggling, and should caper with 
malicious delight over the spectacle of ‘‘ Mr. X (I suppress the 
name) just caught at the third and Mr. Y. playing short and hoping 
to find some sort of lie in the hazard.’”” When people get to this 
pitch they are dangerous, and you cannot tell how near the lamp- 
post, the tumbril and the guillotine may be. ‘‘ Drive him 
fast to his tomb. This from Jacques,’ so ran the message on 
the knife driven into the heart of the wicked Marquis, in the 
“Tale of Two Cities.”” Jacques’s child had been driven over by 
the Marquis’s carriage, and my friend has only driven into the 
faces of many bunkers; but he may be animated by the same spirit. 

The milder of my correspondents makes a positive sugges- 
tion. He says that at a club where the handicapping standard 
is a good one “ the ten handicap player is a fair person to con- 
sider.” His own handicap is, I fancy, a stroke or two higher: 
so he is not looking at the question from an entirely selfish point 
of view. Of course, there are players whose handicaps are ten 
because they are good drivers and poor putters, and vice versa. 
You cannot select any one player exactly representative of 
any one handicap; but still, the suggestion is one of reasonable 
compromise. At any rate, I have now done my best to put 
forward the views of the downtrodden. He who pays the 
piper is wonderfully good-tempered as a rule about not calling 
the tune, but he does now and again like a little piece of music 
that he can understand and enjoy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RUBBISH HEAPS AND BEAUTY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I also, living in the country like your 
correspondent, suffer from the sight of ‘‘ old 
tins, pots and pans, broken crockery, boots, 
bottles and other debris,” lying about in 
streams, hedgerows and coppices. Such rub- 
bish makes a rural scene as shabby as torn 
clothing makes a neglected man. But I will 
‘hazard a remedy,” on the invitation in the 
letter of complaint. Every village has some 
aged inhabitant who might be glad to occupy 
the too great leisure of old age, and add a 
trifle to a modest pension by gathering up 
the derelict stuff at intervals and burying it in 
some place assigned. If supplied with a 
hammer and small hand-cart he could smash 
the tins flat so that they would take up little 
space and break the crockery into small frag- 
ments and wheel them away. Nearly every 
household would surely reward him according 
to size for relieving them either of waste articles 
collected at their door, or of grievous eyesores 
disfiguring their countryside. For me _ to 
suggest further that the pupils at the elementary 
schools should be taught in their art class that 
an old slop pail with a hole in it lying across a 
pretty brook is unsightly, would be presumptu- 
ous.—JOHN Rose. 


GADWALL IN LANCASHIRE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. H. W. 
Robinson’s letter as to gadwall. He may like to 
know that a gadwall (sex unknown) was. seen 
at Workington, Cumberland, on October 2nd, 
8th, 11th and 13th,-1923. Probably the bird 
noted at Workington was the one shot at 
Carnforth—M. McKerrrow. 


KENTISH OAKS. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Your interesting talk about old Kentish 
oaks reminds me of one at Hawkhurst which 
is supported by chains and even has a piece 
of brickwork built in near the roots to support 
it. I happened to be visiting near, and had 
never seen anything quite like it. It is close 
to the church whose rectors date from 1291, 
and really one would think the tree was the 
same age! I should not think there is one 
in Richmond Park to approach it. — VIOLET 
P. BIDDLE. 

PELE TOWERS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a Northum- 
brian pele tower, as you may perhaps consider 
it sufficiently interesting to publish in COUNTRY 
Lire. These pele towers were built on the 
Borders during the sixteenth century to afford 
some protection to the villagers against their 
rieving neighbours from the north. This 
particular tower was built on the slope of a 
hill overlooking the village lying just below, 
and commanding a wide view of the surround- 
ing country. The walls are some six to nine 
feet thick. A winding stair in the thickness 
of the wall leads upwards, the two floors, or 
storeys, each consisting of one large room. 
The ground floor was a refuge for cattle which 
were driven in there in times of raids. Between 
the roof proper and outer wall of the tower 


A NORTHUMBRIAN PELE TOWER. 


is a pathway wide enough to allow a man to 
walk round. Over the front entrance, facing 
towards the north, can be seen in the photo- 
graph a square of masonry jutting out like a 
balcony from the pathway. This balcony 
had a wide slit in the floor to enable the defen- 
ders of the tower to pour hot lead, stones, 
etc., on the heads of their unwelcome visitors 
below.—M. G. S. Bzsr. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—There is one important question with 
regard to bird sanctuaries. It is difficult to decide 
what birds shall be protected in a given area, for 
it is abundantly evident, in spite of all that is 
said to the contrary, that birds in general cannot 
live together in peace. Man is not, as commonly 
supposed, the enemy that birds have to fear 
most, and many of them know this fact and 
live up to it. Probably the large number of 
nesting species that bring up their young 
ones in the vicinity of houses has some bearing 
on this point. In one Somerset sanctuary 
the gulls regularly clear up the young broods 
of sheldrakes every season as: well as other 
interesting species. A new heronry was started 
a year or two ago in this county (Somerset),,but 
last season the crows besieged it and stole every 
egg, so that not a single one was hatched! A 
pair or two of jays will clear the nests of all the 
small birds in their neighbourhood if allowed. 
Rooks have learnt the bad habit of egg-stealing, 
and in this part of the country will take both 
eggs and chicken freely, unfortunately. A 
few days ago a jackdaw made a raid on a 
local rookery after eggs, but was caught in 
the act and was dealt with summarily by the 
rooks, and his body was picked up under 
the trees in a few minutes. The weight of 
evidence seems to point to the fact that certain 
sanctuaries should be set aside for the benefit 
of certain birds, and that man must help protect 
these particular species from their natural 
enemies, whether these enemies are other birds 
or not. In this way sanctuaries will fulfil their 
function ; but otherwise, the law of the wild 
will have its way, and the weaker species will 
be killed off by the strong.—E. A. LITTEN. 


HER AFTERNOON NAP. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Here is a Scottish picture of— 
“ the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of 
care.” 

It hails from Ythan Wells, a remote rural 
corner of Aberdeenshire close to Banffshire. 
The hamlet marks the source of the little 
river Ythan, and from its wild and bare character 
the district strikes the stranger as being assuredly 
at ‘‘ the back of beyond.”” One aged friend had 
had a busy forenoon, and so, after dinner, she 
had settled down to a cosy nap by the fireside. 
Of course, if she had been awakened suddenly 
—the visitor with his camera guarded against 
that—she would have protested stoutly that 
she had not been sleeping ; would have insisted 
she was only “ restin’ a filie”’ with her “ een 
steekit,”? musing quietly the while. When, 
some weeks later, a print of the photograph was 
sent to her she looked at it curiously and made 
the queer remark, “I suppose I’ll jist, look 


like this fan I’m deid.”’ A month or two passed, 
and she entered upon her last long sleep. The 
picture is of interest nct only as a figure study, 
but as showing the interior of a humble Scottish 
home and the effect of the afternoon sun as 





‘¢ RESTIN’ A FILIE WITH HER EEN STEEKIT.”” 


it shines through the little back window. The 
sleeper was a fine specimen of the old-fashioned 
school, and has in her son, Mr. James Alexander, 
a worthy successor. Mr. Alexander is well 
known in Aberdeenshire and the North as 
one of the best living exponents of the dialect; 
enshrined in that great Northern classic 
“Johnny Gibb of Giishetnetik,” by the late 
Dr. William Alexander. For sume years Mr. 
James Alexander has been wholly blind, but, 
happily, before the darkness set in, he had 
mastered the typewriter, and so has, through 
the Aberdeen press, been able to continue the 
“Coitthy Cracks” of ‘‘ Mains and Hilly” 
(old time farmers), which have so long delighted 
newspaper readers. The late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll was greatly interested in 
Mr. Alexander, once going to Ythan Wells to 
see him, and was, indeed, preparing to publish 
a volume of extracts from “‘ Mains and Hilly,” 
when the war, unfortunately, upset the project. 
—ALEXANDER MacKILLIGAN. 


OAK DRESSERS. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—While travelling in Central Wales I 
came across this beautiful specimen of an old 
oak dresser being used as an altar table in 
the little church of Llanfair, Llandovery. 
Knowing that many of your readers are inter- 
ested in old furniture, I thought you might 
like to publish the enclosed photograph, which 
under difficulties I was able to take —VERA 
M. GREEN 





A WELSH DRESSER AS AN ALTAR TABLE. 














REFRESHMENT BY THE ROADSIDE. 


ON THE BALUCHISTAN BORDER. 
To THE EpIToR, 


Sir,—I send you two photographs depicting 
ordinary incidents of a political officer’s life 
on the Baluchistan border. No. 1 represents 
a halt by the roadside for melons and grapes 
presented by the local chief. The two 
British officers are seated on an _ ordinary 
native bedstead. The prominence of rifles 
and bandoliers is indicative of conditions of 
life on the frontier. No. 2 shows the political 
agent holding an informal durbar in the 
Zhob Valley, with his Indian assistant seated 
by him. On such occasions every variety of 
local question is freely raised and discussed.— 


WILD PIGEONS IN LONDON. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Mr. Massingham’s notes on London 
birds are very interesting, but he did not men- 
tion what, to me, is the most extraordinary 
thing in. connection with bird life in the 
metropolis. ‘That is the presence in London’s 
open spaces of the wild pigeon. I had occasion 
to be in London in the beginning of February 
and, walking in the gardens that lie along the 
Embankment, I saw the birds feeding under 
the trees. I could not believe they were wild 
pigeons, but a closer inspection—I edged to 
within a couple of yards of them—dispelled 
all doubt, they were “‘ cushies ”’ right enough. 
And then, latex, in the park alongside the Mall, 
I think, I saw five or six pairs feeding on the 
grass. I remember in the early ’eighties, 
when the winters were very severe and huge 
flocks of migrating pigeons struck the coast 
up on the Borders, remarkably few were shot, 
although all the gunners of the district were 
out. I consider it one of our wildest and 
wariest of birds, and yet here is it behaving 
like a barnyard fowl in the London parks. 
Truly a fine compliment to the Londoner ! 
The only other manifestation of bird life that 
I noted on my visit was the din up in the niches 
of the Nel§on Column, caused, I took it, 
by starlings and sparrows, while it was yet 
quite dark in the morning. And I would like 
to hear more of the peregrine that feasted 
on the pigeons of St. Paul’s—H. B. Dopps. 


TREES PLANTED BY A SQUIRREL. 
To THE EpITorR, 


Sir,—In our garden we have some fine Spanish 
nut trees (the little round nuts one buys at 
Christmas-time) which bear quite a lot of 
nuts each year. ‘These trees are interesting 
from the fact that they were planted by a little 
wild squirrel which, some years ago, used to 
visit our garden from the forest a couple of 
miles away. We fed him so often with nuts 
that he grew quite tame and friendly and used 
to eat while we were all standing near him. 
One day we thought to have some fun with him, 
so we tipped out a whole bagful of Spanish 
nuts on the lawn and then stood round to 
see what the little fellow would do. He got 
frantic with excitement—not stopping to eat 
any, but burying them as fast as he could 
all over the place, in the flower-beds, on the 
lawn, among the bushes, anywhere he could, 
scratching tiny holes scarce large enough to 
take the nuts, and hardly waiting to cover them 
up at all. One nut he carried up to me as | 
was standing very still watching him, hurriedly 
scratched a hole in the lawn actually between 
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my feet, popped the nut in and patted the grass 
down on the top of it, never showing the slight- 
est fear of me. This little squirrel visited us 
several years in succession, and then, alas ! 
came no more: but he left a souvenir with us— 
the nice trees which he planted on that exciting 
day in his little life when he found so many 
nuts that he hardly knew what to do with them. 
—ETHEL F. Reap. 


A CAMEL’S DAILY ROUND. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—Perhaps the accompanying photograph 
may be of interest to your readers. It was 
taken at a village near Belbeis in Lower Egypt, 
and shows an agricultural appliance which is 
used extensively throughout the Delta for 
cutting tibn, i.e., chopped straw. The 
curious sled-like trailer in which the fellah 
is seated is fitted with three rows of metal 
disc wheels, the tops of which can just be 
seen in the photograph against the light back- 
ground. These pass over the straw which 
is thrown on to the track, and cut it into short 
lengths. The tibn thus cut is removed and 
thrown into heaps within the circle of the 
track—one such heap may be seen in the 
illustration immediately behind the vehicle— 
a further supply of straw is pitched into its 
place, and thus the process continues until 
all the straw is disposed of. In general there 
are two methods of drawing the cutting machine. 
The first is followed when pairs of animals 
are employed for draught purposes, e.g., 
pairs of oxen, donkeys or “‘ gamooses ”’ (water 
buffalo). The pair is harnessed to a draught 
pole which is shackled to the fore part of the 
machine, and the animals are guided with 
reins. ‘The second is that seen in the photo- 
graph. A single camel or gamoose is provided 
with a collar which bears against the end of 
a radial bar attached to a vertical axis at the 
centre of the circular track. The cutting 
machine is roped or chained to a point in the 
bar some few feet from the end. In this case, 
of course, no guidance of the animal is required, 
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WRESTLING WITH LOCAL DISPUTES. 


and the youngest of children are frequently 
left in charge of the appliance—G. W. L. 
AY. 


A TALE OF RABBITS. 
To THF EpITor. 

Sir,—A certain man in a certain Lancashire 
town, noted for his sporting tastes and his 
fondness for the gun, was one day prowling 
round the marshlands bordering his native 
river in company with a like spirit, in the 
portly form of the local guardian of peace 
and order, off duty, when a gamekeeper 
suddenly put up his head over a dyke. “‘ What 
are you doing here ? ” he says. ‘‘ We have done 
nothing yet,” replied the worthy sportsman ; 
and, pulling out a bottle of whisky, he says 
to the keeper, ‘‘ Tha mun be awfu’ dry, my 
lad, tak’ a pull at this ’ere.’”’ ‘‘ Tha’s reet, 
I is fairly dry,” and taking the bottle he took 
a big pull at it. After a few more pulls he 
says to the sportsman, ‘‘ Naw, if tha wants 
a rabbut or two just goa over theer and shoot 
a few—it’s fairly thrutched up wi’ ’em in 
that theer corner.”’ Tipping a wink to the 
policeman to keep up the supply of liquor, 
off he went, and found a heap of fourteen 
rabbits recently trapped by the keeper. Not 
a live rabbit was to be seen, but firing off the 
gun four times into the air he picked up four 
rabbits from the heap and joined the other 
pair. Then ‘“ Robert ” takes the gun, and soon 
four more bangs are heard, the policeman 
having done the same thing, returning with 
four rabbits from the heap and buried the 
remaining six. The keeper, by this time, had 
emptied the bottle and was lying on Mother 
Earth for a rest. “‘ Tha mun be still awfu’ 
dry,”’ says the gentleman with sporting tastes 
to the recumbent keeper; ‘‘ we’ve finished 
t’ whisky, so tha mun go to t’ Pig and Whistle 
and ha’e a drink.’ So, setting him on his 
feet, they guided him to the road leading to 
the “‘ pub” and left him, returning to their 
buried rabbits, which they unearthed, and 
wended their way homewards with their four- 
teen head of game which they had so easily 
bagged.—H. W. RoBINson. 








AN EGYPTIAN STRAW-CUTTING MACHINE, 
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THE OWL AND THE SPARROW. 
To THE EDITOR. 

31r,—In your issue of November 3rd, 1923, I 
_-hronicled certain depredations by kestrels 
nd little ow!s upon a colony of pied wagtails 
. a chalk quarry. It had often puzzled me 
ow, during the winter months, the little 
vls maintained themselves during the 
ysence of the wagtails. A few weeks 
zo I observed some wonderful behaviour 
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hour before nightfall it occupied a position 
on a tall post some fifty yards from a 
building on the outskirts of a cement 
works, and for fifteen minutes remained in 
this position with its gaze intently focussed 
on the buildi ng. It was just getting dark when 
I saw the owl leave the post, whence it 
made a straight line for the building. It 
settled momentarily upon the guttering, gave one 
flap of the wings, rolled over and flew back 
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followed by a sparrow which was evidently 
roosting in a corrugation of the roof exactly 
where the owl had settled. There was certainly 
no attempt at mobbing on the part of the 
sparrow during that outward journey, she 
simply seemed to follow the owl as though 
she could not help it. How did the owl know 
that sparrow was under the corrugated iron 
and at the exact spot ? Why did not the sparrow 
sit tight? Anyway, I am certain that the 
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n the part of a little owl. Half an immediately to the vicinity of the post, closely sparrow never returned !—Gego. J. SCHOLEY. 


THE OLYMPIAN HERMES OF PRAXITELES TO BE 
LOANED TO AMERICA BY GREECE 


R. HENRY MORGENTHALU, | for- 

merly United States Ambassador at 

Athens, has secured the loan of the 

famous Hermes found at Olympia, in 

return for the work that the United 

States have done for the League of Nations’ 
Greek Refugee Settlement Fund. Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s original proposal, arising from a more 
crude suggestion from a  fellow-countryman, 
that the statue should be bought, was that 
Hermes, touring the great cities of the States, 
would raise anything up to fourteen million 
dollars on behalf of the refugees. The Greek 
Premier, M. Papanastasiou, took up a singularly 
dignified attitude. He smiled, but, to the astonish- 
ment of those present at the interview, ‘‘ Greece 
cannot allow Hermes to become a beggar,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ but as a mark of our gratitude 
for all you have done and are doing for us, we 
will make a free loan of the statue to America.”’ 

This is the first time that an important work 
of art has been lent by one nation to another, 
at any rate in modern times. The absence of 
the Hermes is expected to last for about a year, 
and it is possible it may return via England. 

The Hermes was dated by Professor Furt- 
wangler at about the year 343 B.c., which would 
place it towards the middle of the career of the 
elder Praxiteles, who is known to have been 
working at Halicarnassus and at Ephesus 
about 350 B.C. 

Hermes was the god of Arcadia, and here 
he is shown nursing the infant Dionysos, the god 
of Elis, in token, most probably, of the union 
of these two districts in that year. The aristo- 
cratic party in Elis had, with the assistance of 
the Arcadians, won a decisive victory over the 
democratic party, and then proceeded to form 
an alliance with Philip of Macedon. 

The statue, of which the legs below the 
knees are restorations, is the masterpiece of 
Praxiteles, and shows admirably his perfect 
technique and the gentle grace that, like Raphael, 
he combined in his work. There is lacking in 
the conception of the Hermes that intense 
emotion which gives to the archaic period,” and 
to the work of the Phidean period itself, its pre- 
eminence in works of art. The surface of the body 
is smoother, the front of the torso, no longer 
flat and broad as with Phidias, seems to merge 
into the sides. The drapery, with deep principal 
folds, is alive with numberless subsidiary ripples. 
While the Hermes is not one of the supreme 
masterpieces of Greek art, with its rather \senti- 
mental beauty and perfect technique it exerts a 
wide popular appeal. 

A comparable work, known as the Aberdeen 
Head, is in the British Museum, and the famous 
Aphrodite is preserved at Petworth. Thus, two 
of the four acknowledged works of Praxiteles 
are already in this country. None, however, is 
so impressive as the Hermes, or shows the skill 
of Praxiteles to such advantage. It is to be 
sincerely hoped England will have an opportunity 
of seeing it, even though we have not so richly 
deserved the treat, having, unfortunately, given 
our alms to nations less able to reward us. 
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IMPRESSIONS AT EPSOM AND SANDOWN PARK 


THE CITY AND SUBURBAN RUN IN MUD. 


DO not recall a worse City and Suburban day at Epsom. 

It was positively deplorable in every way. First, there 

was the weather, for which no adequate description can 

be found in our language; then the big race itself was a 

melancholy affair, while the start of it was an absolute 
disfigurement. The race, as I have mentioned on previous 
occasions, had dried up in an extraordinary way. These appear 
to be the days of big forfeits for leading handicaps, and the 
Epsom event, which has been won by some high-class horses in 
the past, was one of those to suffer. Then, subsequent to that 
stage, there were important withdrawals, including Twelve 
Pointer, who had been a public fancy. Finally, it appeared 
as if the issue was no more than a match between Lord Derby’s 
Pharos and Lord Coventry’s Verdict, both four year olds, the 
one a colt that had finished second to Papyrus for the Derby 
last year, the other the gallant filly that had just beaten Epinard 
for the Cambridgeshire. Then the rain came. 

It had come in deluges over the week-end, leaving the course 
unusually heavy for Epsom, where the complaint, as a rule, is 
one of hard going. On the opening day, which is that fixed 
for the long-distance Great Metropolitan Stakes, the conditions 
were not nice, but on the day when Pharos and Verdict should 
have been fighting out a great finish the rain came in torrents, 
causing the horses to plough up the turf which, until then, 
had never been in better order for an approaching Derby meeting. 
Really, I have never seen anything like the state of Tattenham 
Corner just before the meeting closed, and I am afraid a lot of 
harm was done. Anything more unfair for racing you could 
not imagine, and long before the big race was due to be decided 
the Hon. George Lambton, who trains Lord Derby’s horses, 
had given up hopes where Pharos was concerned. At the best 
of times his stamina had been regarded 
with some doubt; but now had come 
the deep, slushy going, which would 
entail a further severe tax on a horse 
burdened with top weight of 9st. Appa- 
rently, they did not mind so much in 
the case of Verdict. She likes the con- 
ditions when they are soft, and that she 
did not win was due, I think, to what 
happened at the starter’s end of the race. 

She showed us beautiful action as 
she cantered to the post, and her able 
trainer, W. Waugh, may never have had 
her better than now. There was not 
a big field, but they were by no means 
immaculate in their behaviour when at 
last they came under the starter’s orders. 
Something upset Verdict — possibly it 
was being disappointed when she came 
swinging in for the start and the starter 
made no move. Pharos came too close 
to her and received a kick which, no 
doubt, finished him off completely, apart 
from all other considerations. And while 
Pharos was half-turned to the barrier 
and Verdict’s jockey was apparently not 
ready, the barrier went up and away 
they went—those, I mean, that were in a 
position to get the best of it. Both the 
top weights lost several lengths, and 
while Pharos dropped farther and farther 
behind, the mare gradually made up the 
leeway, but, of course, used up a lot of 
her strength in doing so. She was never 
nearer to Ulula, who was destined to win, 
than at the finish. That horse, in the W. A. Rouch. 

‘colours of Eleanor Lady Torrington, 

deprived Lord Queenborough’s Greek Bachelor of the lead as 
the descent at Tattenham Corner was begun. No further change 
occurred until nearing the finish. Verdict managed to pass Greek 
Bachelor. Ulula held on, to win by three lengths. There were 
never more than these three in it, and in the case of Verdict 
she would have had to be a super-racehorse to have overcome 
her difficulties on such a day, on such going, and on such a handicap 
as was imposed on her at the start. In the circumstances, 
therefore, we may agree that she ran right gallantly, and carried 
off the moral honours of the race. 

Ulula, as I have said, carried the colours of the lady who 
leased him from an Irish owner in the first instance, and then 
bought him with a contingency when the horse should win his 
first race for her. He tried many times last year, and in humble 
company, too, but, although well backed more than once, he 
kept failing. It follows, therefore, that he was far from being 
favourite for the City and Suburban ; but here we have him as 
the winner, and Eleanor Lady Torrington, is to be congratulated 
on her success. We must congratulate also her new trainer from 
France, Charles Bartholomew, son of a trainer well known in 
that country, Bartholomew, jun., has started well in England, 

for at the outset he has wrought a big improvement in Ulula. 
Light Dragoon, the old Cesarewitch winner, was expected to 





put up a creditable show in the conditions, but it was not forth- 
coming, and now we can better understand why he should have 
been sold out of Captain Forester’s ownership for quite a moderate 
figure. It is true that Mr. Hornung did not purchase him with 
a view to winning an important handicap, but rather for leading 
Papyrus in his preparation for the Ascot Gold Cup. I fancy 
he only came up for consideration last week as a result of the 
race having dried up so much and when the going became so 
heavy as to call for stamina. 

How often do we have the word “‘ Great ’’ misused in its 
application to a number of races which are decided each year 
in this country. It is obviously applied to the title of a race 
with a view to impressing and in the fond hope that a race so 
designated may take a high place among the leading races of 
the season. The Ebor Handicap at York used to be known as 
the “‘ Great Ebor.’’ They wisely divorced the prefix, and they 
might just as well do the same thing with the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes at Epsom, that two mile and a quarter handicap which 
in modern times does not attract stayers of any note to the post. 
It is just a very ordinary race nowadays, and attractive as a 
spectacle for the reason that the course is unique and can be 
followed in its turns and twists for practically all the way. 
Again, in the case of the race last week, there were ideas (of which 
the stable approved) that it would be won for Lord Derby by 
Sierra Leone. This four year old is by Great Sport, one of the 
National Stud sires, from that very fine race mare, Canyon. 
He is not by any means an impressive horse, but he always could 
stay pretty well, and I have no doubt that he is better now than 
ever before. Even so, it was lack of the ability to get the last 
quarter-mile of this two mile and a quarter course that caused 
him to be third instead of first. 
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ULULA, BY ULSTER KING—SAILOR’S LASSIE. Copyright 


The winner, Kwannon, fully deserved her success, since 
she drew away a long way from home and never looked like 
being overhauled, though the hurdler, Boddam, stuck to her 
pretty well in the circumstances, and, at least, beat Lord Derby’s 
horse. Kwannon is a light-fleshed, long and low mare of an 
old-fashioned type. She was bred by her owner, Mr. Washington 
Singer, who has most of his horses with Alex Taylor at Manton. 
This one, however, is with Mr. Scourfield-Davies, whose establish- 
ment is at Michel Grove, not far from Worthing in Sussex. 
The mare is by Kwang Su, a horse bred and raced by the late 
Mr. “‘ Fairie’’ Cox, who had those very fine horses, Bayardo, 
Lemberg and Gay Crusader. We have not heard much of 
Kwang Su as a sire, but I well remember how Alec Taylor thought 
he would take a deal of beating for the New Derby at Newmarket 
in 1916, and it was so, only the filly, Fifinella, getting up close 
home to beat hima neck. He was got by Cicero from the famous 
mare Galicia, dam of Bayardo and Lemberg, and the breeding, 
being what it is, he ought to get many Kwannons and some much 
better than she is, though not necessarily more genuine. 

During the week’s.racing with which I am dealing, I am 
quite sure we did not see a better two yéar old than Diomedes, 
who at the first of the Newmarket meetings had won the Bartlow 
Two Year Old Plate. It was a modest affair, worth only £177 
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to the winner, but this colt by Argos went right away from the 
big field opposed to him and confirmed in that way the impression 


me gets from his admirable size and suggestion of ability out 
fthe common. His new owner, Mr. S. Beer, told me some tall 
cories of how he had been more than once highly tried. For 
mee in a way, enthusiasm over a horse appears to have had some 
nlid foundation. The very good-looking colt, Iceberg, by 
emberg from Freesia and bred by the late Lord Jersey, had made 

big impression at Newmarket, where he ran most prominently, 
‘hough not near fitness—so it was said. He entirely dissipated 
he good impressions then formed when he came to Sandown 
Park last week and could not make a fight of it for a maiden race. 
it is true there were no fewer than thirty runners, but this colt 
cot off all right, and I could see no excuse for him. Again, he 
ran very fast, but he shut down so quickly as to suggest that 
he must be one of the short-running sort. They are the most 
tantalising of all to own. 

Lady Penrhyn has quite a nice colt in Hussein, one of the 
first of the progeny of The Vizier, a horse which the late Lord 
Carnarvon bred and raced. Hussein, served by a considerable 
breeding allowance, won the Stud Produce Stakes at Sandown 
Park, but the one second to him on that occasion, a colt by 
Blink, from Santa Catalina, owned by Mr. Vincent Thompson, 
should be borne in mind. I thought Mr. J. B. Joel’s débutant 
colt, Bravado, by Pommern from Folly, was unlucky to lose the 
Westminster Stakes at Epsom. He was defeated a head by 
Russian Eagle, a colt that had more experience in public and which 
was sold just before the race by Sir George Bullough for £1,000. 
The Duke of Portland seldom comes along with a winner in these 
times, but a small success went his way when his filly, Pomade 
Divine, won him the Hyde Park Stakes. By the time this race 
was run the Epsom course was in an awful state from the many 
hours of deluging rain, and the form may be wrong, though in 
any case it does not amount to much. 

Sir George Bullough, whose name I have just mentioned, 
had quite a capital meeting at Sandown Park, and so had his 
jockey, Elliott, both there and at Epsom. He is now well at 
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the top of the winning jockeys’ list, and in my opinion Donoghue 
will not get near him this time. For Sir George Bullough he 
won the Tudor Plate on Great Barrier. This is a race of quite 
good class for maiden horses at the end of their two year old 
careers. Great Barrier had been heavily backed to win the 
Spring Stakes at Newmarket, won by Spalpeen, and had let down 
his trainer very badly indeed, who came to the conclusion that 
his trial had been all wrong. Here, however, the colt showed 
both speed and stamina to beat the big public favourite, Despatch, 
whose fate it was to be beaten a neck. The jockey, Archibald, 
is not in luck on Lord Woolavington’s horses. I must not omit 
to mention the race for the Esher Cup. It is a three year old 
handicap, the form of which has a way, season after season, 
of working out surprisingly well. On this occasion the winner 
came along in Mr. Nelke’s Cockpit, who, ridden by Donoghue, 
won a short head from Coramond, while another head, according 
to the judge, separated the second from Frater, the latter in 
the colours of the Vicomte de Fontarce. However, I have not 
the slightest doubt in my mind that one of the placed horses 
was Lady Cunliffe-Owen’s Corolet, and the photograph of the 
finish clearly shows it beyond a shadow of doubt. In another 
stride or two this very handsome dark brown horse by Sir 
Archibald would have won, and he, too, is one to bear in mind, 
for, as a maiden, he is an almost certain winner soon. 

If Mumtaz Mahal does not run for the One Thousand 
Guineas (there is some doubt on the point at the time of 
writing this), then I think the race will be won by Straitlace ; 
but in any case Lord Rosebery’s filly, Plack, will put up a stout 
opposition. Should Mumtaz Mahal run, it will be an indication 
that her trainer is satisfied with her fitness, and I would not, 
in that case, expect her to be beaten. This Saturday there is 
the race for the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park. Cos is very likely 
to put up a prominent show, but much will depend on her physical 
state on the day. However, she and any other will be hard put 
to it to beat last year’s winner, Top Gallant, who probably pre- 
saged a win here when he put up such an impressive performance 
in a handicap at the Craven meeting. PHILIPPOS. 
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INTENSIVE FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is remarkable that the latest advance made in South African 
agriculture is also the oldest form known on the Dark Continent. 
As far as can be discovered, the inhabitants of the Egyptian Delta 
were the first to understand the value of irrigation. They learnt it 
from their contiguity to the Nile, the natural irrigant of the Delta. 
Those ancient Egyptians appear to have gone colonising as they grew 
more civilised, and wherever they went they started agriculture on the 
old principle of irrigation. The remains of their systems are to be 
found in all those parts of the world where an early civilisation existed. 
It is, then, deeply interesting to find a reversion to this method in South 
Africa, particularly in the district of Graaff-Reinet in the Cape Province 
of South Africa. A most interesting pamphlet on the subject has been 
published under the title ‘ Irrigation Farming in South Africa—A 
New Departure in Directed Closer Settlement.” The main idea is 
that. instead of dumping the settler down on raw, unreclaimed land or a 
mere grass run, a thorough scheme of irrigation has been prepared 
and the purpose clearly explained of preparing the land for intensive 
farming. There is an Irrigation Board, composed of experienced 
local farmers. The water available is calculated to be sufficient for the 
irrigation of about 22,000 acres. The portion of the Cape Karroo 
which is being developed under the Kendrew Settlement Scheme is 
roughly forty miles long by twelve miles wide. An area of about 17,000 
acres, is being treated as irrigable and the rest of the estate, about 100,000 
acres as pastureland. Cape Karroo has been called the great sheep 
walk of South Africa. It forms a part of a vast belt covering an area 
of over 100,000 square miles. The portion under the Kendrew 
Settlement is being developed and re-apportioned in smaller farms on 
the group or community principle. The soil on this estate is of extra- 
ordinary fertility ; fertilisers of any kind have rarely to be used. As 
well as furnishing holdings, there are excellent teaching plans, so that 
a settler may receive at least a year’s training free. 

The town of Graaff-Reinet is close at hand. It is now an attractive 
town, though once a mere collection of mud huts. Now the public 
buildings and general architecture are worth study. It is inhabited 
by a European population of 5,000 and a native population which 
lives chiefly in the Native Location and other dwellings on the out- 
skirts. Even from this very slight notice, it will be obvious that those 
who are entertaining the idea of farming abroad will find it very well 
worth while to obtain a pamphlet and study the advantages of irrigation 
farming in South Africa. The beginning of the movement is to be 
found in the observations made by leading agriculturists who, for one 
purpose or another, studied the possibilities of the district. For instance, 
Robert Wallace, the well known Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy at Edinburgh University, in his “ Farming Industries of Cape 
Colony,” published in 1896, writes of the district in which Graaff- 
Reinet and the Kendrew Settlement are situated, thus: “ A regular 
Karroo veld is entered. There are large tracts of land which would suit 
excellently for cultivation and which possess unique facilities for the 
supply of irrigation water, but at present the holdings are too large for 
anyone to personally supervise the work associated with crop cultivation.”’ 


AYRSHIRES AT JOHANNESBURG. 


It is no wonder that Ayrshire men are cock-a-hoop over the brilliant 
successes won by their breed at Johannesburg. They are not less proud, 
but the reverse, because the winner belongs to a member of a family well 
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known in the annals of the breed. He is Mr. Alex. Drysdale, a son of 
Mr. John Drysdale, Secretary to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. He has carried off eighteen first prizes, eleven seconds and 
fifteen trophies and medals. He won the Mackie Cup for the best 
Ayrshire bull with Kirkland Admiral, bred by Mr. William Murray, 
Kirkland, Closeburn and the Phillips Challenge Cup, value 100 guineas, 
with Overton Jessie 2nd, bred by Mr. Andrew Logan of Overton. 
This cow won the Supreme Championship of the Cattle Section against 
all breeds, including beef and dairy breeds. A Friesian was reserve for 
the Phillips Cup, a Shorthorn bull being reserve for the Supreme 
Championship, the second being a Hereford heifer. Mr. Drysdale 
also won the Dunne 100 Guineas Cup for the best group of five animals 
of any breed with his Ayrshires. Thus, last year’s successes at New- 
castle-on-T'yne have been followed by very similar successes in South 
Africa. 
THE POTATO BOOM AND THE FARMER. 


It may look a good thing for the farmer that potatoes have gone 
up to £12 a ton, but some of them have good reason to be disappointed 
because in their case the profit will go into the pockets of the distributor. 
It is a common custom round London, at any rate, for merchants to go 
round early in the year, even, in fact, a good while before the potatoes 
are out of the ground, and offer a price for them. We know of one 
farmer who is typical of many others. He sold his potatoes at £6 a 
ton before the corn harvest, with the usual arrangement that he could 
draw money as he needed it, but the potatoes were to be lifted and for- 
warded at the time most convenient to the merchant. It may be asked 
why a farmer could be such a fool, but that only serves to bring out 
what is the need of the moment, namely, credit. ‘The farmer says that 
the banks are more reluctant to advance money now than they used to 
be ; probably enough the bankers would reply that the farmers are 
already too much in debt to them. This may be true enough. We are 
not blaming the banks for working on business principles, but if the 
farmer is to carry on, he should be able to borrow, on the security of his 
crops, money at a rate of interest that would enable him to take advan- 
tage of any rise in the market large enough to make it worth his 
while. The suggestion made in Parliament that the Government 
might guarantee the bank against loss, if it were proved that the securities 
were such as would have been considered good by an ordinary business 
man, is probably one that would meet the kind of case that we have 
described. 


THE BEST PIG SALE OF THE YEAR, 


Mr. H. R. Beeton may be congratulated on the excellent average 
prices realised from his sale of Middle White and Berkshire pigs. The 
Halstead Pig Farms paid 150 guineas for Hagar of Hammonds 8th, 
a 1923 gilt. The same price was paid by Mr. L. Hignett for another 
of similar breeding, and her litter sister, Hagar 5th, was bought by 
Captain R. A. Angier for 110 guineas. Three Hagar sisters made a 
total of 355 guineas, and Mr. R. Purdie paid 100 guineas for the boar, 
Hivite of Hammonds, and Mr. Barnes 140 guineas for a 1923 boar by 
Hammonds Perfection’s Pride. The best price for Berkshires was 
165 guineas, paid for Hammonds Belle by Mr. Hignett ; and Hammonds 
Pet 6th went for 120 guineas to the Hon. L. Greville. The average for 
forty-three Middle White sows and gilts was £52 17s. 3d., and that 
for five boars {£91 15s. 5d.; twenty-seven Berkshire sows and gilts 
averaged £472 1ss.. and four boars £24 13s. 6d. 
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HE three busiest months of the auction 
year have opened, and arrangements 
are announced for bringing a number 
of first-rate residential and sporting 
estates under the hammer. Emphasis 
is laid on the shooting and fishing 
in most cases, but it should not divert attention 
from the agricultural value of much of the 
land. Successful sales of farms are announced, 
and there are a good many negotiations for 
various classes of residential property that 
terminate in a contract before the date appointed 
for auctions. ‘This may be disappointing to 
some would-be bidders, but the moral is to 
take time by the forelock and to make a prompt 
offer. The available advice as to valuations 
is so plentiful and reliable that buyers need 
have no hesitation. Of course, it must be a 
reasonable bid if a vendor is to be induced to 
forgo the advantage of public competition. 

Reference has already been made in these 
columns to the fact that Buckenham Tofts is 
for sale. The sporting value of the estate of 
2,800 acres is exceptional. Lying in the centre 
of the best shooting district of Norfolk, the 
estate comprises a Georgian mansion in terraced 
gardens and a richly timbered park containing 
noted avenues of lime trees and a lake, coverts, 
and about three miles of trout fishing in the 
river Wissey. Illustrated particulars have been 
issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
in view of the auction, which will take place 
at Hanover Square on May 29th. The game 
preserves of Didlington, Lynford, Merton 
and Hilborough are around Buckenham Tofts, 
and it may be iecalled that this property is 
reputed to be the first on which over 1,000 
pheasants were killed in one day, when nine 
guns went out. The park covert shooting is 
some of the best in the country, and there is 
excellent partridge ground. Tabulated recosds 
of the game bags show a total in six years of 
23,729, and from 5,000 to 6,000 rabbits are 
annually taken from the warrens. The six years 
selected for the compilation of the game bags 
are 1912-15 and 1920-23, and the total in the 
period includes 14,265 pheasants, 4,786 par- 
tridges, 1,579 hares, and plenty of woodcock, 
wildfowl and snipe. The dry-fly fishing in 
the Wissey yields fish up to 3lb. or 4lb., the 
average exceeding 1$lb., all below 1lb. being 
returned to the river. Re-stocking and super- 
vision have been carefully provided for. Messrs. 
Charles Hawkins and Sons are the land agents. 

The historical estate of Shortgrove, at 
Newport, in Essex, is to be offered by auction 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at 
Hanover Square, by direction of Adéle, Lady 
Meyer, unless previously disposed of by private 
treaty. The property extends to 1,050 acres, 
and the Queen Anne mansion stands in the 
centre of a park of 400 acres, with a lake. 

Another property in the Island of Lewis, 
8,774 acres, the estate of Aline, in the Hebrides, 
one of Lord Leverhulme’s, has been sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, following 
the recent auction. ‘The sale includes the 
lodge, salmon and sea trout fishing, and mixed 
shooting. 

The Chipstead Place collection, for sale 
next month, for Sir Rowlana Hodge, Bt., by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, includes 
important Jacobean and Cromwellian oak, 
unique specimens of William and Mary, Queen 
Anne and Chippendale cabinet work, old French 
commodes, writing tables and fine bronzes. 
There are an important collection of old masters, 
a number of modern works, and a few pieces of 
fine tapestry. The old English coloured prints 
comprise fine impressions of famous subjects. 
The entire contents of the mansion and the 
cellar of wines will be included in the sale. 

The group of furniture sales by this firm 
alone, at the present time, is of exceptional 
interest. The various auctions have all been 
announced in these columns, and buyers have 
a remarkable opportunity. 


SINODUN: A THAMES LANDMARK. 


SINODUN HILL, also known as Wittenham 

Clumps, on the Berkshire side of the river 
opposite the confluence of the Thame and the 
Thames, has been talked of for some time as 
likely to come into the market, and doubts 
are now set at rest by Messrs. Simmons and 
Sons’ issue of particulars of an auction to be 
held at Reading on May 28th. Some discus- 
sion has taken place as to whether an effort 
should not be made to secure the 300 acres 
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for the public, but nothing very definite has 
resulted. .There are 300 acres having a mile of 
frontage to the Thames, and including 100 
acres of beautiful woodland along the river 
bank, called Wittenham Wood. é 

Sinodun is a prehistoric encampment, situ- 
ated on an eminence, looking out over a glorious 
expanse of the Thames valley from Oxford 
to Goring and Streatley, and straight down upon 
the village of Dorchester, with its abbey church. 
Part of the estate was sold some years ago. 
Sinodun no doubt belonged successively to 
Ancient Britons, Romans, Saxons and Danes, 
being long recognised as a salient point of the 
boundary of the Kingdom of Mercia. Bright- 
well Barrow at the base of the hill is only one 
of many evidences of its stormy past. It is 
satisfactory to be able to add that the Castle 
Hill is scheduled under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Act, 1913. 


HISTORIC BERKSHIRE ESTATE. 

“CHERIS l’espoir,”’ the motto of the Cherry 

family and “The night cometh,” are 
carved on a sundial in the grounds of Denford 
House, recalling the fact that in 1832 the Berk- 
shire Cherrys acquired the property, and built 
the house now for sale, with 784 acres, by 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons. The auction is at 
Reading on May 28th, and includes four miles 
of trout fishing in the tributaries of the Kennet, 
the southern boundary of Denford. It is two 
miles from Hungerford, on the main Bath 
road. As a sporting property this is well 
favoured, with plenty of high-flying birds, and 
water fow! abundant in the backwaters of the 
Kennet. Lysons, in ‘‘ Magna Britannia,” 
says; ‘‘ The manors of High and Low Denford 
in Kintbury were formerly the property of 
the Longespees, Earls of Salisbury, and after- 
wards of the Lords Lovel and Holland. The 
Manors came to the Crown by the attainder of 
Francis, Lord Lovel, in 1487, after the battle 
of Stoke, and were granted by Henry VIII to 
the ancestors of the late John James,” from 
whom. Lord Northbourne is descended The 
estate appears to have remained in that family 
until the eighteenth century. Of the manor 
houses, little sign can now be found. Norden’s 
map attached. to Camden’s “‘ Britannia ” (1695) 
shows this spot with the name “‘ Denford H,”’ 
meaning house, in the sense of a residence of 
importance ; and there is, in Avington Church, 
a memorial, “ Here lyeth the body of Sarah 
James, widow and relict of William James, of 
Denford, Esqre., deceased ; Obiit Dec. Ann 
Domini 1699 Aetat 75,” with armorial bearings 
of the family and the motto “ J’ayme ’a jamais.” 


SEZINCOTE AND STAMFORD. 
(COLONEL ARTHUR DUGDALE, C.M.G.., 

D.S.O., has ordered Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock to offer by auction, in July, out- 
lying portions of Sezincote estate, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, about 1,000 acres, including dairy 
farms with superior homesteads and buildings, 
also accommodation holdings. 

At Rugby Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock have sold nearly all the remaining portions 
of the Stanford estate, between Rugby and 
Market Harborough. The estate, as advertised, 
extended to 3,514 acres, but before the auction 
more than half of the property was sold to the 
tenants. This left thirty-three lots to come 
under the hammer and twenty-five more lots 
were sold either at or immediately after the 
auction, leaving only eight lots for private sale. 
Accommodation land around the villages 
realised up to £72 an acre; a farm at South 
Kilworth of 160 acres, strongly competed for, 
was sold for £5,600, with timber, £227. 
Altogether 2,700 acres have been disposed of at 
satisfactory prices. Of the lots remaining on 
hand three are farms. 


FISHING IN THE LUNE. 

WHITTINGTON HALL, near Kirkby Lons- 

dale, between Kendal and Lancaster, 
stands in the midst of an undulating park 
overlooking the fine scenery of the Lancashire 
and Westmorland border. ‘The 1,170 acres 
afford good shooting, and there is a long beat 
of salmon and trout fishing in the Lune. If 
it comes under the hammer in July Messrs. 
Hampton and. Sons, will divide the property 
into about twenty lots. 

Next Tuesday the firm will, at St. James’s 
Square, offer St..Leonard’s Lodge;. Clewer 
Green, Windsor, a freehold of 11 acres ; Earn- 
shaw, Binfield, near Bracknell, and an acre ; 
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a modern house at Herne Bay ; and The Danish 
House, Overstrand, Cromer, with gardens o 
4 acres extending to the cliff’s edge. Th: 
Danish House, originally called the Danis! 
Pavilion, came from the Paris Exhibition. 
One of the properties to be dealt with nex: 
Tuesday will not be put in quite as the par- 
ticulars were drafted, some 42 acres of the 
outlying portion having been privately sold : 
but the house, Oakley, and 63 acres remai: 
for disposal. 


HANOVER LODGE, REGENT’S PARK. 


"THE EARL BEATTY, O.M., Admiral of 

the Fleet, has placed Hanover Lodge, 
Regent’s Park, in the hands of Messrs. Collins 
and Collins for sale by piivate treaty. It is 
one of the most lavishly equipped houses in 
London, and the decorations were carried out 
under the supervision of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
The gardens are in accord with the character 
of the house, which contains some fine panelling, 
marble floors to the halls, and a noble galleried 
staircase. Without exaggeration, it may be 
said that Hanover Lodge is probably the finest 
house of its type in any part of the West End. 
To the privacy secured by its own ample area 
of 5 acres are added the quietude and amenity 
incidental to being surrounded by Regent’s 
Park. Modern luxury and efficiency find their 
highest expression in this house, which has 
been the subject of unstinted expenditure on 
the wisest principles, with a view to residential 
perfection. 

Besides Havering Park, 1,552 acres, bought 
by a client of Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., for £33,000 (as announced a week ago in 
the Estate Market page), Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons and Messrs. Alex. H. Turner 
and Co., have sold South Park, Wadhurst, 
98 acres, for £4,000; and Marshall’s Park, 
117 acres at Romford, for £16,600. 


DORSET PARISH FOR SALE. 


A DORSET agricultural and sporting estate 
has come into the market, Messrs. Han- 
kinson and Son having been instructed, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Mark Jeans and Son, 
to offer by auction next month Winterborne 
Houghton, comprising practically the whole 
parish. The estate, in a ring fence, comprises 
1,800 acres and includes Higher Houghton, 
Lower and Dunbury Farms, a number of small 
holdings and watercress beds, the advowson 
to the living of Winterborne Houghton, and 
about 530 acres of game covert. The estate 
is four miles from Blandford, and adjoins the 
Whatcombe estate, belonging to the Mansell 
Pleydell family, and the Milton Abbas estate 
of Sir Everard Hambro. It lies in country which 
for beauty rivals Exmoor, and the shooting, 
which is in hand, is some of the best. The 
estate will be offered at an ‘“‘ upset price,” 
upon which the net income will pay a substantial 
return, so that a purchaser will be able to secure 
an investment and énjoy the sporting facilities. 
Messrs. Hankinson and Son offer by private 
treaty the neighbouring mansion known as 
Whatcombe House, in a park of 180 acres. 


SURREY AND OTHER RESIDENCES. 


HE purchase is announced by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons, on behalf of 
clients, of Rowbarns Manor, East Horsley, 
Surrey, an old-fashioned house in grounds 
and grassland of about 30 acres ; and Guards- 
well, South Ascot. 

Messrs. Giddys have sold Shillingford 
Court, an important riverside property, with 
cottages, boat and launch house, and grounds 
of 12 acres; Larkfield, a modern house with 
nice grounds adjoining the Maidenhead Golf 
Links; Grey Roofs; The Doll’s House ; 
No. 19, College Avenue, and smaller properties 
at Maidenhead ; also, through their Sunning- 
dale office, Guardswell, South Ascot, a modern 
residence, with stabling and grounds of 1} acres ; 
and Scotswood Cottage, Sunningdale, a cottage 
residence near the golf links, with an acre of 
garden. i 
Little Heath, on the outskirts of the Chil- 
terns, a very well built house, with 4 acres, 
at Felden, Boxmoor, belonging to Mrs. Salinger, 


is for sale by Messrs. W. Brown and Co. 


Satis House, a Queen Anne freehold at 
Yoxford,* the ‘quiet old Suffolk town, has 
grounds of nearly 4 acres.. Messrs. Berryman 
and Gilkes will offer it for sale at Queen Vic- 
toria Street on May 21st. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


LENGTH OF THE SPORTING GUN BARREL. 

OR the past thirty years one of the moot questions 
when ordering a gun was whether it should have 28in. 
or 30in. barrels, and, often as the question was asked 
of those who should have been in a position to supply 
an authoritative answer, the reply was usually so in- 

definite as to throw back on the intending purchaser the onus of 
decision. The shorter barrel may sacrifice a definite quota of 
velocity, but its amount is so small as to be lost in the variations 
between different cartridges and even between individual rounds 
inaseries. Pattern certainly is not affected, balance and handling 
properties are slightly improved by the absence of the 2 0z. bare 
which the 2ins. at the muzzle represents. At the finish, decision 
turns on whether aim can be as precise with the shortened barrels 
as with those which custom has hitherto 
regarded as of the standard length. 
Accumulated experience has by now 
supplied a definite answer to the 
question. It reached me from a some- 
what unexpected quarter. A particular 
individual who does regular business 
with one of the best known dealers in 
second-hand guns stated that, other 
things being equal, the gun with full- 
length barrels fetched a definite {10 
less than a specimen having barrels 
of the more modern length. [rom 
now onwards we shall be safe in 
treating 28ins. as the standard length. 
By rights, all proof and other testing 
guns should be brought into harmony; 
and, although the cost of such expen- 
sive scrapping of obsolete material is 
unlikely to be sanctioned, certainly no 
new models should be constructed 
otherwise than in accordance with the 
revised standard. Since the world 
can never stand still, the next move 
must be towards the 26in. length, 
with 27ins. as a safe compromise. 
Having regard to the fact that a 
certain maker is pushing guns, and 
selling many, with barrels but 25ins. long, an encouraging 
lead is offered. 


WHY IS DEVELOPMENT STATIONARY? 


Gunmakers are always bewailing the apparent finality of 
design in the product for which they are responsible, and they 
look enviously on the motor car which, besides active develop- 
ment in every detail of construction, suffers wear and tear to an 
extreme degree. Although inherent differences separate the two 
articles, one may sometimes wonder whether every possibility of 
improving the gun has been fully explored. Had sportsmen 
received a proper lead in the matter of barrel length, they certainly 
would not have required thirty years to enable them to change 
over to the handier dimensions. Likewise, there is now no reason 
why the merits of a still further reduction should not be actively 
canvassed. This apart, there is one definite improvement which 
might be introduced right away. The gun is far too visible, 
the glinting reflections from its highly polished barrels being 
conspicuous at fully a mile distance. In these days of driving 
there is, possibly, no single cause which brings about the loss of so 
many chances in the day as the lightning emanations from a 
restlessly held gun. To remain immobile seems impossible to 
the modern sportsman; yet, every keeper will affirm how destruc- 
tive to sport is the flourishing of a row of guns in front of the 
birds. If shooters could only see themselves as the keeper sees 
them when advancing in line with the beaters, more care might 
be taken ; but, assuming that the tendency to error is ineradicable, 
surely the gunmaker might assist by devising some means of 
effectively roughening the barrel surfaces so as to render them 
to all intents non-reflecting. A wildfowler whom I recently inter- 
viewed had all his guns in the condition of rusty gas-piping. 
They did not look pretty, but the salt water was so difficult to 
fight that he gave up trying to keep them in nice condition. 
My own impression was that if all barrels could be made as incon- 
spicuous as these—without being ugly—an immense practical 
benefit would result. 


A NORFOLK WILDFOWL SANCTUARY. 


The lake in Holkham Park is celebrated as a sanctuary for 
wildfowl, more particularly as a home of the Canada goose, 
many of which breed around its margins and on the islands at 
the north end. In the course of a visit to the district I naturally 
included an inspection of it in my programme, being anxious 
to ascertain whether it possessed any inherent or artificial features 
rendering it specially acceptable to wildfowl. As a feature of 
the park and a means of supplying a water vista to one front of the 
house it is perfect and entirely fulfils its purpose, but from the 
standpoint of a sanctuary it is unduly exposed on all sides. 
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No other treatment than that in evidence could well have been 
adopted, since the water lies in a deeply cut cleft of the land. 
The steeply sloping banks are of closely cropped turf, and the 
wayfarer who follows the track along the brow of the slope looks 
right down on the water and commands from every point a 
considerable extent of its surface. On my approach a party of 
geese set up an angry protest at the presence of a stranger, 
the signal being passed along so that many joined in the chorus. 
I walked right on to the nest of a sitting goose, which took refuge 
in the water without any sign of undue alarm. The photograph 
shows that rough tangled covert would be hard to provide in such 
a situation ; though, even so, improvement might be effected by 
fencing some strips parallel with the water’s edge on the far side. 
The sanctuary conditions at present afforded reside entirely in 
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the freedom from interference which a park of this nature extends 
to its denizens. On the other hand, if a pool were to be specially 
set aside for showing hospitality to wildfowl, it would lie in 
comparatively level ground and be protected from view and access 
by a dense circle of bushes and other low-growing trees. For 
preference, about half its area would vary from shallow to 
swampy. 


THE REAL ENEMIES OF THE GREEN PLOVER. 


Before reading our own measured comments in last week’s 
issue I had myself noticed that the Times is once more publishing 
a correspondence on the “ vanishing lapwing,”’ the evident moral 
of which is that this toothsome species should be still further pro- 
tected by way of extending the number of counties which pro- 
hibit the shooting of it, while stiffening the provisions against 
collecting the eggs. Just how the census of lapwings has been 
obtained is only partially stated ; but, if one person’s observation is 
as good as another’s, surely there must be many like myself who 
can affirm that there has been no appreciable diminution during 
a period of at least twenty vears. Throughout that time my 
eyes have been ever alert to observe the birds which are flying 
around. On train journeys, when the bulk of the passengers are 
reading or, maybe, sleeping, I am constantly on the watch. To 
marshlands I have made many pilgrimages and have invariably 
found lapwings in considerable flocks. In wintertime they are con- 
spicuous in amazing numbers on the fields which fringe outer 
London. And, with all this widespread body of evidence of their 
ubiquitous presence, we are seriously told that they are disappear- 
ing. At no time of year is the presence of the green plover so striking 
as now. Every field of fair extent seems to contain one or more 
breeding pairs. That their nests and young are peculiarly 
exposed to danger goes without saying, but the culprits are of the 
vermin order. In places where undeniable scarcity might be 
demonstrated, I think, we should find the country to be densely 
wooded, comparatively infertile and tending towards mountainous: 
in a word, the sort of district where game preservation is running 
dead slow in consequence of heavy taxation and bad trade. 
Such land is the natural resort of predaceous birds, and one may 
there constantly see organised raids on plovers’ nests or their 
broods by parties of crows. As regards shooting, I cannot think 
that one per cent. of the total stock falls to the gun throughout 
the winter season—yvyet there must be some cause for deprecating 
so immaterial a toll. The plover is the game bird of the 
impecunious gunner, and in all these sport-cum-nature agitations 
we must remember that besides those who are honestly 
convinced is a professional class of humanitarians whose 
business it is to stir our feelings and provide material for 
annual reports. 
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EXPLOSIVES AS AN INDUSTRY. 

Nobel Industries, Limited, offer an imposing display of 
their products at the British Empire Exhibition, and they have, 
moreover, prepared a handsome presentation book which explains 
the many and diverse activities which are more or less directly 
related to explosives. There are persons who would assume that 
such a company must of necessity join the ranks of the unemployed 
when no war is in prospect or progressing ; but, so far from this 
being the case, the parent company in the association attained 
world-wide fame before it engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. There may have been odd side lines of a military nature, 
but otherwise cordite was its first big adventure into war industry. 
Explosives nowadays mainly imply the blasting of rock, coal 
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getting, quarry work, demolitions and so forth. The sportsman 
knows the modern edition of villainous saltpetre in the form of 
sporting ammunition. Metal goods are an incidental develop- 
ment, though an important one at that. Incandescent mantles 
are possibly merely an exposition of the versatility of the chemical 
manufacturer. Fabrics of the pegamoid order owe their virtue 
to impregnation with a varnish first cousin to guncotton. Other 
articles may be an extension of home production of accessories 
used in the course of business, while others, again, may represent 
simple investments, though these would be of a kind to respond 
to the system of central control which the company has built up. 
The display is remarkably well staged and an inspiring monument 
to the faculty of commercial organisation. 





A CORSICAN ELECTION 


UR rickety caléche went at a great pace round the 
last zig-zags of the mountain road, and drew up 
with a flourish at the octroi gates outside the town 
ofS. 

“Why, what’s all this?” cried Wilson. “Is 
there a Bonapartist rising on, or what? Just look at all the 
guns!” 

I glanced round me in surprise. In every corner guns were 
stacked—guns of every degree of utility and inutility, from the 
patent hammerless of to-day to the ancient blunderbuss which 
might have done service during the years of the Genoese invasion. 

A gendarme came forward. ‘‘ You are not bearing arms, 
messieurs 2?” 

His eye fell upon the leather case in the bottom of the 
carriage. ‘“‘Ah! But what, is this?’’ He looked at us 
suspiciously. 

“Why, our guns, of course,’”’ said Wilson. 

“Guns ? Pardon, messieurs, but these must be left with 
me. 

“In the name of Heaven, why?” I cried indignantly. 
“We have been on a shooting expedition into the interior— 
la chasse aux sangliers, you understand.”’ 

“ T regret it extremely, monsieur,”’ said the gendarme politely, 
“but during the election no guns are allowed inside the town. 
-All have to leave them at the gates.”’ 

“An election ? Is there an election on? But what have 
we and our guns to do with that ?”’ 

The official shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Such is the law, 
monsieur.”’ 

Submitting to the inevitable, we drove at a snail’s pace 
through the congested street of the little town. Dense crowds 
of vociferating Corsicans, their sallow cheeks flushed, their 
black eyes aflame, filled the roadway. 

Outside what seemed the principal house in the street 
a gentleman had taken his stand on a mule-cart and was 
haranguing the multitude. 

“The Government, my friends,’”’ he bellowed, in an immense 
basso profondo which reverberated from house to house, ‘‘ what 
has it done for us? Has it given us the roads which it promised 
in order to take our produce to the town ? Where are the rail- 
ways which were to be constructed in order to transport our 
merchandise to the coast ? Has it carried out the project of 
which it so much vaunted itself—has it drained the marshes which 
breed fever and pestilence in our midst ? Has it done anything 
to encourage the influx of travellers of all nations, above all 
of the English who scatter the gold of which they have such a 
superfluity over our poverty-stricken island. Has it done any 
of these things ? I ask you.’’ (Wild cries of ‘‘ No! Not one!” 
“The misérables!’’ ‘‘ The poltroons!’’) ‘‘ Then down with 
it, I say, and vote for the noble Prunelli, who will procure all 
these benefits for you, at whose heart your interests lie nearest, 
whose every thought is for you. Vive Prunelli! Viva! Viva! 
Evviva !”’ ie 

Fifty yards farther up the street our progress was again 
stopped by a surging, swaying multitude gathered in front of 
a dilapidated tenement, from whose window a wildly gesticulating 
individual was shrieking : 

“Some villains thereyare, my friends, who would exploit 
our beloved island for their own miserable advantage, who would 
take the public money and, with a great pretence of improve- 
ments, sanitation, and the devil only knows what, pour it into 
their own pockets. Improvements? Are we wiser, then, than our 
fathers ? Is not what was good enough for them good enough 
for their sons? Answer me!” (Howls of ‘“‘ Yes!” ‘‘ Yes!” 
“Yes!’’) ‘‘ These traitors would encourage the foreigner to 
come over here and dispossess our own people, the true sons 
of the soil. Down, down, down with such betrayers, I say, 
and to the devil with all outsiders! Vote, then, vote for the 
noble Malzoni, whose cry is ‘Corsica for the Corsicans!’ 
Malzoni to whom every one of you is dear as a brother. Vive 
Malzoni! Viva! Viva! Evviva!” 


* * *. * * + 


“ But yes—what will you, messieurs ?’’ Our host shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Naturally, during the course of an election 


the world becomes a little excited; but that anything serious 
should arrive—never, never ! ”’ 

“And yet,” said Wilson, ‘‘ one has heard of sad events 
occurring at these elections, of vendetta feuds arising——--”’ 


Again the landlord raised his shoulders to his ears. ‘‘ In 
the wild districts, perhaps, where education has not yet pene- 
trated. In our highly civilised town, never! . . . See 


you, then, messieurs,”” he advanced eagerly, laid his dirty fore- 
finger along his aquiline nose, and lowered his voice to an im- 
pressive undertone ; ‘‘ our two candidates, for example, the noble 
Prunelli and his miserable antagonist, Malzoni, are the heads 
of two families who have for many years had a grave quarrel 
between them. Yet here in our town their houses are side by 
side, when they pass each other in the street they exchange 
polite salutations, their women meet at the fountain—all is 
peace between them. It is only when they encounter each 
other in the country outside ’’—he paused. 

“Yes ? What happens then ?”’ I asked. 

“ Eh, bien,” with a third fatalistic shrug, “ it is just possible 
that some little accident might arise.”’ 

“It strikes a stranger as a little odd,’’ murmured Wilson, 
“that on entering this peaceful town he should be deprived of 
his gun.” 

“ Pey Bacco!’’ The landlord flushed angrily. ‘‘ It is these 
accursed gendarmes—may an accident befall them !—who have 
imported these ridiculous ideas. Never has a shot been fired 
here in anger——~”’ 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! 
our feet and ran to the window. 

‘“ Apparently they have overlooked a few revolvers,” I 
murmured. 

“And knives,’”’ added Wilson. 

Twenty paces down the street a furious battle was raging. 
The yells and curses, the shrieks and groans of the combatants 
rent the air. 

“By Jove! This, then, is your peaceful town ?’’ Wilson 
threw a glance over his shoulder in the direction of our host ; 
but no host was there. A minute later we saw him dash through 
the open doorway into the street ; over his shoulder was still 
thrown the serviette which was the badge of his calling, but 
in his right hand he clutched a long Corsican dagger. 

Louder, fiercer grew the fray. ‘‘ Heavens! this is no place 
for two peace-loving Englishmen,” cried my friend. 

As he spoke, there came a loud clatter of hoofs and a jingling 
of accoutrements. A company of gendarmes, armed to the 
teeth, swept round the corner and charged straight down upon 
the combatants. Simultaneously, friend and foe wheeled round 
and fired a scattered volley at their common enemy, the forces 
of law and order, then turned and fied in a disorderly rabble. 

* * * * * * 

Next morning it was a very subdued landlord who bore 
in on his left arm the tray containing our bowls of steaming 
café au lait. The right was bandaged from shoulder to wrist 
and was carried in a sling. 

“Good morning,” cried Wilson cheerily; ‘‘ and what is 
the result of the election? Has the noble Prunelli got in ? 
Or have you fallen a prey to the machinations of the miscreant 
Malzoni ? ”’ 

‘““ There has been no election,’’ replied the landlord sulkily. 

“No election! What do you mean?” 

““ Monsieur ’’—he hesitated—‘‘ there occurred a little acci- 
dent—-the election will have to be begun anew.” ; 

“ Accident ? What kind of accident ? ”’ 

“Unfortunately, monsieur, in the press and tumult—what 
will you ? Such things happen from time to time !—our noble 
Prunelli received his death wound. Ah, it is for us a sad loss. 
Never was there a better man with the gun than he! Neverthe- 
less, grace au bon Dieu, his son, who now becomes our candidate, 
is almost equally sure and steady in aim.” 


We sprang to 


* * * * * * 


It was not until some weeks later that we learnt from the 
records of Ajaccio that eleven other deaths besides that of the 
noble Prunelli—twelve ‘‘ little accidents ’’ in all—had been the 
result of this Corsican election. J. M. Dopincton. 
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THE FRUITS IN THE GHIBERTI BRONZES 


N the history of art there can be few cases of devotion to a 
single work more remarkable than that of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
artist and craftsman. When, in r4o1, he presented his 
design for the first door of the famous Battistero of Florence, 
in competition with another young goldsmith named 

Brunelleschi, he could hardly have thought that he was deciding 
his life’s work, and that this task would not be completed until 
he had reached his seventy-fourth year. But so it was, and 
the famous doors still form one of the chief artistic attractions 
of Florence. 

The Battistero stands to-day as a centre around which 
trams grind and clang their way, and the great square facing the 
Duomo has an air of modernity little in tune with the thoughts of 
the Middle Ages. Still less should we expect to find any matters 
of garden interest in such surroundings. But the horticultural 
historian always keeps an open eye for evidence in whatever 
company he may be, and often, as in the present case, with 
gratifying results. 

The late Maurice Hewlett well defined the Renaissance 
as the moment when the world was discovered to be a garden, 
and there is plenty of literary evidence of the great interest 
shown in gardening during those great days, and in many cases 
the gardens still bear witness themselves. Of the utilitarian 
side of gardening in those days we know rather less, though 
there are a few scattered facts in still-existing literature of those 





days. When Buonaccorso took the farm of Bogole, just outside 
Florence, now better known as the famous Boboli gardens, 
he mentions with pride his fruit trees. ‘‘ On this day, the 24th 
of April, 1419 I counted all the trees that bear fruit in our gardens 
and vineyards, not including Walnut trees. I found 564 trees 
in all, 60 Olive, 164 Fig, 106 Peach, 58 Cherry, 24 Almond, 
5 Pomegranate, 25 Apple, 16 Pear, 2 Quince and 4 Filbert trees.’ 
How grateful the horticultural historian would have been had 
the writer but added the names of these fruits. After the 
lists in Pliny’s Natural History it is very rare to find any actual 
varieties of fruits named, and such information as we have is 
mainly the evidence of sculptures and pictures. Approaching 
the Ghiberti sculptures with this intent we find they offer a 
horticultural interest of a remarkable kind, and one to which 
I believe attention has not, so far, been drawn. 

To those uninterested in garden matters fruits are of several 
kinds, but varieties are not easily distinguished ; an apple is an 
apple and a pear a pear. The Roman sculptors in their festoons 
of fruits and flowers had only advanced so far, and the painters 
of the frescoes at Pompeii hardly farther. The interest of the 
Ghiberti bronzes is that here for the first time, so far as I have 
found, we have not only several fruits accurately reproduced, 
but the artist recognised that each variety had its own particular 
shape and character, the leaves not less than the fruit. When 
it is remembered that it was not until the late eighteenth century 





1 (top) and 2—PORTIONS OF GHIBERTI’S EAST DOOR OF THE BAPTISTERY AT FLORENCE. 
Plums, grapes, and pomegranates. 








3.—NUTS. 4.—SERVICE AND PEACHES. 


that accurate and detailed drawings of fruits and their leaves 
were made, it is a fact of great importance in any attempts to 
investigate the history of our cultivated fruits that we should 
be able to refer to exact representations early in the fifteenth 
century. A good example of Ghiberti’s accuracy is shown 
in the three pears figured. Not only are the shapes of the fruits 
well shown, but the differences in leaves are marvellously repre- 
sented. What an eye must Ghiberti have had to have noticed 
these slight points—the undulation of one, the serrated edge of 
the other! It is difficult to identify either of these with certainty, 
but the long pyriform variety (Fig. 6) is almost certainly 
the Italian variety Limone. A comparison with the figure 
given in Gallesio’s ‘‘ Pomona Italiana’’ shows a remarkable 
similarity, the long undulating leaves being identical. He 
describes it as of ‘“‘ celebrita antichissima.’’ It will be remem- 
bered, of course, that many of these old varieties are now extinct 
or, perhaps, lurking only in some sequestered Italian valleys. 
Another point of great interest is that apparently all the fruits 
and plants are reproduced natural size; see, for instance, the 
millet, acorn and chestnut. This forms valuable evidence as 
to the development of several fruits at this period. The nuts, 
for instance (Fig. 3), are of a size not far from those of our 
day. The mulberries, i another portion, are also of ‘‘ modern”’ 
dimensions. 

The strawberries (Fig. 5) are specially remarkable, as they 
were, of course, portrayed before the American species had reached 
Europe to give size to our strawberry of to-day. In this fruit 
we see the only case where absolute accuracy does not seem to 
have been attained. The curious calyx of apparently four 
segments looks very unnatural to our eyes. But it would, 
perhaps, be a dangerous thing to question such an accurate 
observer as Ghiberti, and it may well represent a variety now lcst. 

Among the other fruits we notice peaches and, apparently, 
nectarines; the service (Pyrus Sorbus), then an accepted fruit 
tree; figs and grapes, of course; plums and cherries. 

An interesting evidence is the apple, not contained in any 
of the panels shown. From its remarkable five-sided shape, 


unique in this fruit, we are able to recognise it at once as the 
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Api Etoilée, an old variety still occasionally grown in France 
and Italy. The original Pomme d’Api is the Rose or Lady apple 
often seen in London about Christmas time daintily packed in 
small boxes. Historians are not agreed as to the age of this 
charming little fruit. Some take it back to the ‘“‘ Mala appiana ”’ 
of Pliny, others to the Forest of Apis in Brittany. This old 
variety, however, has become the type of a small family of Api 
apples, of which the Api Etoilée is unique from its shape. The 
first mention of this variety so far recorded is that of Jean 
Bauhin in his “ Historia Plantarum.’ This work, however, 
dates from 1613, and so this representation enables us definitely 
to put its history two hundred years back. 

A careful study of these floral borders but enhances our 
admiration for Ghiberti’s work, in which he set a standard of 
botanical accuracy which all the study and science of five centuries 
has not been able to surpass. 





Greek and Roman Portraits in Engiish Country Houses, by 

Dr. Frederick Poulsen. (Clarendon Press, 4gns.) 
DURING the eighteenth century the ambitions of the private collector 
to possess a group of antique works of art reached such heights that a 
regular livelihood was provided for many indigent artists, possessed 
of a modicum of knowledge and taste, in searching out neglected 
statuary of the classical epochs and despatching it to their patrons 
in England. Men like Jenkins made large fortunes out of this trade, 
and many forgeries were, of course, also passed off on the unsuspecting 
collector. But a large quantity of Roman and Greek marbles reached 
the country to decorate the halls, galleries, garden temples, etc., of 
the aristocratic dilettantt. Many of these were published, though 
few were reproduced, by Michaelis in his ‘‘ Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain.”’ Many others have been hitherto neglected, and it is to the 
energy and scholarship of Dr. Frederik Poulsen of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek, Copenhagen, that the publication of these forgotten works 
of artis due. In his ‘‘ Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country 
Houses ” (Clarendon Press, 1924), he gives what is, in reality, a cata- 
logue of the results of his examination of the more important collections 
in the country. The book is admirably illustrated throughout; it 
is only a pity that,as works of art, the general level of them fails to rise 
above the second-rate ; but there are some fine things published for 
the first time, notably the statue of a Roman Magistrate at Syon House 
(Plate 22) and the medallion of Kameades at Holkham Hall (Plate 20). 
The translation from the Danish is the work of G. C. Richards of Oriel, 
who seems at times to have been almost too literal for the pleasure of 
the prosody. 















